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[Translated from the German.] / 5th. As soon as you have thoroughly 

JOW CAN THE TEACHER BEST MAKE/ Mastered the text-book or manual you 

HIS OCCUPATION CONDUCE TO wis|/have adopted as a guide, study other 

OWN PROGRESS IN SELF-IMPROVE-|™2nuals and works which treat of the 
j|same subject. 


MENT? 
— 6th. Endeavor to arrange a course of 
| . 
Tx answer to this question we give the|study which shall exactly correspond to 
following brief rules: |the wants of your particular pupils. 


Ist. Study the subject you are to teach | rth. 
thoroughly, in all its parts and in all its) ;wor 
bearings. 


Study constantly such general 
s on the subject of education as you 
jcan command, pedagogic, didactic, on 

2d. Take as a guide in your teaching! methods logical and psychological, by 
some good printed manual, but use it) means of which your mind can ripen into 
clearer views, and discover better methods 
of practising your profession. 


only in proper time and proper manner, | 
and never while you are giving instruc- 
tion.* 

8d. Accustom yourself to a thorough} These rules all spring from the idea 
that the success of the teacher in his 
school results mainly from his intimate 
knowledge of the subjects he is to teach, 
and from the gradual and never-ceasing 
development of that knowledge, and all 
its accompanying relations in his mind. 
It is for this reason we require of him 
from the beginning the most intimate ac- 

* We suppose this to refer to a class of books | @uaintance with every subject he is to 
very common in Germany, but little known! teach. In the next place we have coun- 
here, which combine a general treatise on the} _ ° J. ° 'e 
subject of education, with minute directions for | Selled him to take printed manuals for his 
instruction in particular departments. Of these| guides, because time, if nothing else, is 

aj a6 riety ‘ten ¢ 3 te | . . 

there is great variety, often constructed upon | ysually wanting to most beginners for the 
very different principles, and laying out very *: RE, x 
different courses of study. elaboration and publication of his own 


and exhaustive preparation for every 
single exercise and every single lesson 
you give. 

4th. Enter in a book all the experi- 
ences, reflections, and noteworthy obser- 
vations you have occasion to make during 
your lessons. 
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guide.* Moreover, it is to be presumed 
that many guides already printed have a 
greater value than the unripe products of 
a beginner. To lay outa practical course 
of instruction of very moderate limits, is 
in no department a very easy work.— 
Only the maturest and wisest teachers 
are truly competent for it. Iam there- 
fore by no means of opinion that a young 
teacher is best able to lay out his own 
courses of instruction; though I would 
not have him all his life-long slavishly 
Lind himself to a guide. Only let him 
choose and follow one in the beginning. 
The eclecticism which strives to choose 
the best parts of all that are known, com- 
monly destroys all unity, and hinders all 
steady progress. It is far better to fol- 
low steadily even a one-sided plan, than 
to have none at all, and only be guided 
by the supposed temporary wants of one’s 
scholars, or even by one’s temporary 
whims and caprices. I have known 
young teachers who thought they select- 
ed the best parts of many plans, but ge- 
nerally nothing came of it. 

I therefore lay great stress upon choos- 
ing out and following some good guide to 
a course of study. Yet the best guide 
that can be taken seldom suits in every 
particular the special case and particular 
school in which it is to be used. Such 
universally applicable course of instruc- 
tion has never been made out, and neve: 
Every writer starts from cer‘ain 








can be. 
given premises, and certain given rola- 
tions of the schools and teachers for 
which he writes, and belongs himself to 
Time, which never stands still, and is in 
eternal development. Every individual} 
too has his peculiarities, and how can it 





* This is curiously illustrative of the fact 
that in Germany, a nextion of writers, almost 
every schoolmaster of any note wakes and 


be expected that a guide can be compos- | 








prints school books and guides of his own. 
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ed which shall admit of no change and no 
improvement? Therefore no book what- 
ever can take the place of the teacher’s 
own reason and understanding, and every 
writer on education must demand of his 
reader that he use his work with thought- 
ful freedom, and make all changes, 
whether of omission, addition, or altera- 
tion, necessary to adapt it to the particu- 
lar case. 

And gradually to qualify the teacher 
for the performance of this duty, I re- 
quire of him a conscientious preparation 
of every single lesson, attentive observa- 
tion during its continuance, anda careful 
registering of his observations after- 
wards. In such a way the teacher can 
attain to such maturity, that he can 
either dispense with his guide altogether, 
or make one for himself more closely 
adapted to his own wants and circum- 
stances. But that he may, during the 
lesson, apply his whole attention freely to 
his pupils, I require that he make no 
use of guide or text-book during his re- 
citations. Teachers should instvitct, not 
out of books, but from their own heads. 
‘he true manual for the scholar is the 
teacher’s own thoughtful brain, which, 
with independent mastery of the subject, 
gives to each pupil just what that pupil 
needs, milk to one and meat to another. 
The teacher must, if we may he allowed 
the comparison, understand the art of 
cookery. The material from which the 
food is prepared is everywhere the same; 
but the preparation of it to suit the 
varying appetite and digestive powers of 
his charge is his duty, and no one else 
can do it for him. <A good guide points 
the way to it, or at best fits the relations 
and circumstances of most common oc- 
currence, but can never take the place of 
the teacher’s own judgment and reilec- 
tion. In the better Normal Schools, 
therefore, teachers are accustomed from 
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the beginning to teach from their own 
heads, and not from text-books; thecon- 
trary is not and ought not to be permitted. 
It is a slavish dependence in a teacher, 
when he everywhere needs a book. He 
cannot then give his undivided attention 
to his pupils ; and cramped in the strait- 
waistcoat of a manual, free mental acti- 
vity becomes impossible. Away, then, 
with books from the hands of teachers in 
recitation time. At home let them study 
them carefully, but before their scholars 
let them labor with free and independent 
spirit. Of course the rule cannot apply 
to all recitations, but let it be enforced 
wherever possible, and for all lessons, 
without exception, let there be required 
of the teacher a complete mastery of the 
whole subject-matter. Itis to accomplish 
this, that we give the rule that after hav- 
ing mastered the particular ianual he 
has chosen, he should consult other 
works which treat of the same subject, 
and that he should seek constantly to at- 
tain to a higher degree of theoretical in- 
sight and of practical skill, by the study 
of the best books which treat of his pro- 
fession. If the teacher by constant re- 
petition of his manual has made it en- 
tirely his own, he will no longer need a 
special preparation in it for every lesson ; 
but the need of extending his views and 
refreshing his spirit never ceases. The 
last necessity rather increases with years, 
and from the difficulty of satisfying the 
want, we must explain the frequent fact 
that so many teachers gradually lose 
their early zeal, and finally, perhaps, sink 
into a dull routine. It lies in the nature 
of earnest spirits to teach with extraor- 
dinary zeal those subjects which they 
have not yet fully mastered. But as soon 
as they have succeeded in this, their in- 
clination ceases and their zeal grows cold. 
The charm of novelty disappears, and 
their spirit of inquiry is satisfied. If, 


therefore, the zeal of a young teacher 
proceeds chiefly from the satisfaction he 
finds in completing his knowledge of a 
subject not yet wholly mastered, and not 
Srom love of teaching itself, it may with 
certainty be expected that this zeal will 
gradually cool. The true zeal which will 
not disappear must spring from love of 
teaching itself, from interest in the de- 
velopment of youthful minds, And then 
it will be a matter of comparative indif- 
ference to the teacher what it is that is 
given him to teach. But yet, that he 
may retain a fresh interest in material 
which he has always before him,—for 
what earnest man does not feel the need 
'of enlarging his views and refreshing his 
spirit amidst the constant recurrence of 
the same objects, and a life-long occupa- 
tion with the same particulars? let him 
study constantly the writings of other 
men upon the subjects which he teaches. 
If refreshment is not to be found in no- 
velty of material, then let him seek it in 
multiplicity of views and variety of treat- 
ment. It is just this that characterizes 
the accomplished teacher, that he under- 
stands how to treat the same subject in 
the greatest variety of ways; and herein 
lies an advantage of public schools over 
all private teaching, that it teaches how 
to consider the same subject from differ- 
ent points of view, and after the peculiar 
manner of a great variety of differing 
minds, 

Finally, the teacher must constantly 
istrive for an increase of his didactic in- 
‘sight and capability. The essence of cul- 
‘ture lies far more in generality and 
ibreadth of view, than in the mass of 


|knowledge.* Therefore let every one 
| * We would not be understood to mean that 
the essence of culture lies in a knowledge of 
general laws and abstract rules without also a 
‘knowledge of concrete particulars ; for the first 
‘rest upon the second, and are hollow and 
lempty withoutthem. First and foremost must 
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study, besides the writings upon single| 
departments, works also which are occu- 
pied with the investigation and develop- 
ment of the general subject of education. 
Of'special influence in the culture of the 
tedcher is an intimate acquaintance with 
For psychology, 





psychology and logic. 
or rather anthropology, is the fundamen-| 
tal’ science of pedagogy, without which| 
the latter can find no permanent founda- | 
tion. But logic discloses the organiza- 
tion of the knowing faculty, whose de- 
velopment is the chief business of the 
teacher. We do not mean by logic the 
mere mastery of the abstract formulas of 
dry compendiums, but a living compre- 
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safe, good place in the country, costs 
about fifteen dollars, Fact the Second: 
To arrest a boy for a criminal offence, 
keep him in the Tombs, try him, confine 
him a year in the House of Refuge, and 
apprentice him afterward, costs about 
two hundred dollars! Ts it not true, that 
an ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
of cure? Bear in mind, also, that con- 
finement in the House of Refuge is a dis- 
grace; the boy may do well in after life, 
but he has a secret lodged in his heart 
which he carries with him in fear to his 
grave.—.V. IL, Phenix. 





hension of the forms of the thinking 
spirit, and a living intuition of the func- 
tions of the intellect in all the phenome- 
na of its activity. If the teacher com- 
bine in this way the thorough mastery of 
single departments with the study of the 
general subject, he will attain at last to 
that ripeness of culture which will make 
him a master of his profession.— Wass. 


Teacher. 
2 


Tne “Ovxce or Prevestioy.”—Two 
facts, stated by Mr. C. L. Brace, at the 
late anniversary of the Children’s Aid 
Society, claim universal noticeatthe hands 
of the press. Fact the first :—To take a 
little beggar boy out of the streets, keep 
him a year at an industrial school, sup- 
plying him with a dinner daily, and 
clothes occasionally, and then get him a 





come the knowledge of individual facts, but we 
must not rest satisfied with them, but strive to 
rise to a knowledge of the general laws that 
underlie them. “The more minute he is, the 
hetter he will succeed,” says an experienced 
French pedagogue of the elementary teacher ; 
and it is true of all teachers. The abstract 
University method is the ruin of teachers who 
pass from college halls into the schoolroom.— 
They try to teach from above downward, in- 
stead’ of developing from below upward and 
outward. By general views, therefore, we un- 
derstand anything rather than empty abstrac- 
tions and artificial systems. 





Epvcate tHe Wiore Man.—Every- 
jbody should have his head, heart and 
‘hand educated. 
|tion of his hand, he will be enabled to 
isupply his wants, to add to his comfort, 
and to assist those around him. The 
highest object is of great value—every- 
thing that hinders us is comparatively 
worthless. When wisdom reigns in the 
head, and love in the heart, the man is 
ever ready to do good; order and peace 
reign around him, and sin and sorrow are 


By the proper educa- 


almost unknown. 


Decision AND TretH.—Whateyer you 
think proper to grant a child, let it be 
eranted at the first word, without en- 
treaty or prayer; and above all without 
making any conditions. Grant with 
pleasure, but let your refusal be irrevo- 
cable; let no importunity shake your 
resolution, let the positive “no,” when 
once pronounced, be a wall of brass, 
which a child, after he has tried his 
strength against it once, shall never more 
endeavor to shake. 


Ixpo.eNnce leaves the door of the soul 
unlocked, and thieves and robbers go in 
and spoil it of its treasures. 
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possible! Save three hundred dollars a 
year out of my salary? You don’t un- 
derstand it,” said Charles Converse to 
his young wife. 

“Perhaps I do not,” replied Mrs. Con- 
verse, “ but my opinion is very decided.” 

“Women don’t understand these things. 
You think my salary of eight hundred 
dollars a year a fortune.” 

“No such thing, Charles.” 

“But eight hundred dollars, let me tell 
you, wont buy all the world.” 

“T had no idea that it would; yet, if 
you only had the habit of saving what 
you spend for things that you can get 
along without, vou would be able to build 
a house in a few years.” 

“ Build a house ?” 

“Yes, build a house, Charles.” 

“ Well, that’s a good one!” 

The young man laughed heartily at the 
idea—too chimerical, too absurd, to be 
harbored for a moment. 

“How much do you suppose it cost us 
to live last year?” 


HOW TO BUY A HOUSE. 





“T tell you, my dear, it is utterly im- 


ar? 

“Why, eight hundred dollars, of course. 
It took all my salary ; there is none of it 
left.” 

The young wife smiled mischievously 
as she took from her work-table drawer a 
small account book. 

“You did not know that I kept account 
of all these things, did you?” 

“No, but how much is it?” And 
Charles was a little disturbed by the cool 
way in which his wife proceeded to argue 
the question. 

“Four hundred and ninety-two dol- 
lars,” answered Mrs. Converse. 

“Oh, but, my dear, you have not got 
half of it down.” 

“Yes, I have—everything.” 
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“My tailor’s bill was sixty-five dol- 
lars.” 

“T have it here.” 

“Hats, Boots, and ——” 

“*T have them all,” 

“You have indeed !” 

“When you had any new thing, you 
know I always asked you what you gave 
| for it.” 

“I know you did, but I will bet five 
dollars I can name a dozen things that 
you have not got down.” 

“Done!” said the lady, with a laugh, 
as she took from her drawer a five-dollar 
bill, and placed it on the table. 

Charles Converse covered the money. 

‘Capital idea for you to bet against 


jme with my money!” said he good-hu- 


|moredly. 

“Tf T lose, I will do without that new 
barege I am to have.” 

“Nay, my dear, I don’t want you to 
do that.” 

“ But go on.” 

“Pew-rent, six dollars, 
band promptly. 

“Here it is,” answered she, pointing to 
the entry in the book. Try again.” 

“Season ticket on the railroad, twenty.” 

“T have it.” 

“ Sawing the wood.” 

“ Entered.” 

Charles reflected a moment; the case 
began to look desperate. 

“‘ New linings for the cooking-stove.” 

“ Here—two dollars.” 

“ Cleaning the clock.” 

“ One dollar—here it is.” 

Mr. Converse began to look hopeless. 

“My taxes.” 

“Well, I have not got that.” 

But that was the only thing he could 
mention of these necessary expenses that 
was not found to be regularly entered on 
‘his wife’s book. Still, Mr. Converse was 
\not satisfied. 
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said the hus- 
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“Your figures cannot be correct, Mary.” 
said he. 

“Why not?” 

“My salary is all used up, and you 
can account for only four hundred and 
ninety-two dollars of it.” 

“You must explain the balance.” 

“T! Why, Mary, I have not been ex- 
travagant. It is true, I buy agreat many 
little things in the course of the year, 
but they are hardly worth the mention.” 

“Ah! there’s the mischief. That is 
where the money goes, you may depend 
upon it.” 

“Nonsense! You women don’t under- 
stand these things.” 

“Of course we don’t!” 

“Well, your figures show that you 
don’t. Where have the three hundred 
dollars gone to, then ?”’ 

“T don’t know, Charley. I haven't 
the least idea. I am sure that I have got 
down all the items that came within my 
knowledge. I am positive that you have 
brought home no article of any descrip- 
tion that has not been entered upon the 
book—I mean the articles of food and 
clothing, and things for the house.” 


| “But just look at ita moment. You 
don’t mean to say that I have spent three 

| hundred dollars over and above our ne- 
cessary expenses?” said Charles, a little 
warmly. 

“T don’t mean to say anything about 
it, for I don’t know anything about it.” 
| “Now I think of it, there’s my life in- 
} surance; have you got that down ?” 
“ T have not.” 
“There is forty of the three hundred.” 
“But it leaves two hundred and sixty- 
| eight dollars unaccounted for.” 

“It would take a great while to collect 
money enough to build a house, even if 
the whole of this sum were saved.” 
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know my father has promised to give you 
the land when you have the means to 
build a house upon it.” 

“Tt will be a long while,” laughed the 
husband. 

“Five or six years, perhaps, if you are 
prudent. Jlasn’t the President of your 
Bank promised you a thousand dollars 
a year?” 

** Yes.” 

“Then you can certainly save four 
hundred dollars a year.” 

“There are a thousand things we want 
when my salary is raised.” 

“But we can do without them.” 

“T suppose we can.” 

“Just look here, Charles.” 

Mrs. Converse took from her pocket a 
circular, issued by the ‘“ People’s Savings 
Bank,” in which the accumulation of se- 
| veral small sums, deposited weekly and 
|quarterly, were arranged in a table. 

“ Fifty dollars deposited every quarter 
will net in five years, one thousand one 
hundred and forty-one dollars twenty- 
five cents!” continued she, reading from 
the circular. 

“ Bah!” added Mr. Converse. 

“That sum would build a very com- 
fortable house ; and when your salary is 
a thousand dollars a year, you can save 
more than fifty dollars a quarter.” 

“ A five cent institution, isn’t it?” ask- 
ed the young man. 

But he was much impressed by the 
reasoning of his wife, and in the course 
of the evening he carefully read the cir- 
cular of the ‘ People’s Savings Bank.” 

Certainly he had every inducement for 
being saving and economical. He had 
lived very cheaply in a small house be- 
longing to his father-in-law, for which he 
paid a merely nominal rent. 

Ilis wife’s father was a wealthy far- 





“Not a great while, Charles. You 





mer, or rather he had been a farmer, be- 



























fore his domain was invaded by the march 
of improvement, and his pastures and 
mowing lots laid out into house lots. As 
it was, he still, from the force of habit, 
improved a few acres, kept a couple of 
cows, a “henery,” and half a dozen pigs. 

Charles Converse found this proximity 
to the “old folks at home,” rather satis- 
factory, in a pecuniary as well as a so- 
cial point of view, for his larder was 
partly stocked from the farm; and, of 
course, no account was ever made of half 
a pig, a barrel of apples or potatoes, or a 
pair of chickens. Milk and eggs were so 
much better and fresher from ‘‘pa’s,” 
that of course the young couple never de- 
sired to obtain them from any other 
source. 

They lived cheaply, and lived in clover 
besides, Charles never liked to talk about 
financial matters with “ pa,” because the 
worthy old gentleman used to tell how 
he lived on a hundred and fifty dollars a 
year after he was married—thought he 
had a fat salary, and supposed, of course, 
he saved four hundred dollars a year out 
of it—and always wound up by saying 
that he would give him a lot—might take 
his pick of all he owned—whenever he 
got ready to build. 

All these things rather worked upon 
Charles Converse. He hadn’t saved a 
dollar, and what was more, there was no 
present prospect that he ever would do 
so. The promised advance in salary was 
already appropriated to sundry luxuries. 
The idea of taking Mary to the opera, or 
a pleasant trip to Niagara, and other 
amiabilities, had taken possession of him. 

But the reasoning of his wife had pro- 
duced a strong impression upon his mind. 
She had been brought up in the strictest 
habits of economy. Her father, though 
rich, had an army of children; but they 
were all wealthy in their thrifty habits. 
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Charles read over and over the circular 
of the Savings Bank in the evening, 
figured up the statistics, and wondered 
what had become of that two hundred 
and sixty-eight dollars. 

Before he went to bed he had matured 
a resolution, though he did not say a 
word to his wife about it. 

The next day Charles Converse receiv- 
ed a quarter’s salary, and his first step, 
after receiving it, was to visit the Peo- 
ple’s Savings Bank, where he deposited 
fifty dollars. 

But the hundred and fifty dollars which 
he had left, burned in his pockets. It 
was all he had to carry him through the 
ensning three months. There was a 
dozen little things that he wanted, and a 
dozen big ones, for that matter. Against 
the latter he tesolutely set his face,though 
in: consideration of the fact that his sal- 
ary would be a thousand dollars a year, 
after the next pay-day, he had a week 
before made up his mind to have them. 


Among other things, his cigar case was 
empty, and he stepped into a cigar-shop 
to have it replenished. Cigars were a 
great luxury—in fact, a necessity to him, 
in his own opinion. 

The proprietor of the establishment 
placed a box of the fragrant rolls upon 
the counter. 

“‘ Something new,” said he. 

Charles took up a handful and smelt 
them. 

“Best cigars in the market,” continued 
the vender. 

“Tip-top,” replied Charles, inhaling 
the grateful odor. 

“ How do you sell them?” 

“Four cents apiece.” 

Six of them were transferred to the case, 
a quarter of a dollar thrown down, and, 
as it was not iaagnanimous to pick up a 
copper’s change, he left the store. But 
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the: a little fellow inside scemed to say, 
“Charley, you can’t afford to smoke 
such cigars as those. They will hardly 
last you two days. Ifyou must staoke, 
buy a cheaper cigar than that. You will 
not be able to build your house in ten 
years at this rate.” 

He did not pay much attention to the 
monitorial voice, however, and as he 
passed along he drank asherry cobbler 
himself, and paid for three friends, whom 
he could not help asking to drink with 
him. 

At the Confectioner’s a Charlotte Russe 
was disposed of, and so on to the end of 
the chapter. And these were his daily 
habits. It was only a six-pence or a 
quarter at time, and these were so ridicu- 
lously small, that they never caused 
him athought. The idea that they ab- 
sorded any considerable portion of his 
salary, never occurred to him. He al- 
ways gratified his appetite or inclination 
in these matters, and they had come to be 
regarded as necessities. 

Still, Charles Converse had turned 
over a new leaf. He refrained from pur- 
chasing a great many articles which he 
had intended to get when he received his 
quarter’s salary, and as he seated himself 
in the cars, he congratulated himself on 
the firmness with which he had carried 
out the resolution of the previous even- 
ing. 

“You are late, Charles,” said Mary, 
when he reached his sunny little cottage. 

“T have been paying my quarter bills,” 
replied he, with a smile. ‘Here they 
are my sweet accountant.” 

He threw the bills upon the table, and 
while she was examining them, he threw 
his bank-book in her face. 

“What!” exclaimed she, in astonish- 
ment, as she saw the book. ‘“ Fifty 
dollars !” 


— 


“Yes, my dear, female influence—the 
linfluence of a wife,’—and the husband 
| playfully kissed her. “Tam convinced 
lof sin, and converted too, which is better 
still Tam resolved to be prudent, eco- 





nomical, saving, even parsimonious.” 

“T am glad to hear it.” 

“And the house will be built in just 
five years, according to the programme of 
ithe Savings Bank.” 

As he spoke, he took from his pockets 
three of the city evening papers. 

“ Not quite cured, Charles,” said Mary 
with a smile. 

“What do you mean?” 

“ Journal, Transcript, and Traveller, 
two cents each,” laughed Mary. ‘‘ You 
are determined the publishers shall livg.” 

“Why, Mary, you wouldn’t have me 
live without a newspaper, would you? 
| That would be a depth of barbarism to 
which I would never descend,” replied 
Charles, with a look of astonishment at 
the interesting mentor. 

“Certainly not; but is not one paper 
a day enough ?” 

“That’s but a trifle.” 

“The rain falls in drops, but washes 
the whole earth. Four cents a day for a 
year, amounts to about twelve dollars.” 

Charles scratched his head. It was a 
most astounding revelation to him. 

“You are right, Mary; one paper is 
enough.” 

Charles ate his supper, but was moody 
and abstracted. A new idea was pene- 
trating his brain, which, he began to 
think, had been rather muddy on finan- 
cial affairs. 

As he rose from the table, he took out 
his cigar case, and as he did so, the little 
fellow within, who had spoken to him 
when he came out.of the cigar shop, be- 
gan to upbraid him pretty sharply. He 
burned his fingers in attempting to light 
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the fray agrant siall an d then relapsed into ¢ alsa Saving’s Bank, and as his habits improv- 

fit of deep musirg. led afterward, and his salary still further 
“Eh ? ities ased, much greater sums were add- 

twelve times three hundred and sixty-|ed, 

In four years the house was built, new 


Oh, I was thinking how much 


five are.” 
“Twelve means twelve cents, I sup-| furniture bought and paid for, and Charles 
pose ?” said she, performing the problem | is considered one of the most thrifty 





on the margia of the newspapers.— 


eighty cents.” 

“Por cigars,” added he, blankly. 
perfluous newspapers, makes fifty-six dol- 
lars and twenty-eight cents.” 

“And twenty for shaving, which I 
may do myself, are seventy-six dollars 
and twenty eight-cents,” continued he, 
taking the pencil and ciphering away 
with all his might for a few moments. 

Feason’s Pictorial, Home Journal, 
Saturday Courier, and our county pa- 
per,” exclaimed Charles, looking with 
amazement into the face of his wife. 

“T don’t want you to do without that,” 
said his wife. 

“Sherry cobblers, ice creams, and oys- 
ters, over a hundred dollars,” continued 
he, turning to his figures again. 

“Indeed!” 

“T begin to see where the two hundred 
and sixty-eight dollars have gone to,” 
said he. 

“And sherry cobblers are worse than 
useless. I had no idea you drank, 
Charles.” 

‘“‘Say no more, Mary, I am done.” 

And he was done. The idea of “ say- 
ing up” something took complete posses- 
sion of him—not so far as to make him 
niggardly—but far enough to make him 
abandon the four-cent cigars, three even- 
ing papers, the confectioner’s compounds, 
and especially sherry cobblers. 

On the next quarter day one hundred 
dollars was added to his deposit at the 





“Here it is—forty-three dollars and} 


“Which added to the sum paid for su-| 


young men in the town—all of which 
propitious events, we honestly believe, 
had their origin in the beneficent influ- 
ence of the Saving’s Bank,whose circular 
had opened his eyes and stimulated him 
|to carry out his resolution.— Boston Jour. 
e 


CHANGES IN ORTHOGRAPTIY. 





Tre following specimens of the Lord’s 
| Prayer, in the style in use at various pe- 
jriods, will exhibit the changes which our 
vernacular has undergone since its for- 
mation, six centuries ago: 

A. D. 1300,—Fadir our in hevene, Hale- 
wyd by thi name, thi kingdom come, Thi 
wille be don as in hevyene and in erthe, 
Oure urche dayes bred give us to day.— 
And forgive us oure dettes, as we forgive 
our dettoures, And lede us not into temp- 
tation, Bote delyvere us of yvel.— 
Amen. 

A. D. 1380.—Oure fadir that art in 
heunes hallowid be thi name, thi king- 
dome come to, be thi wille don in erthe as 
in heune, geve to us this day our breed 
oure other substaunce, forgeue to us our 
dettis as we forgouen to our dettouris, 
lede us not into temptation ; but delyuer 
us from yeul. Amen. 

A. D. 1534.—-0 oure father which arte 
in heven hallowed be thy name. Let 
thy kingdome come. Thy wyall be ful- 
filled as well in earth as it ys in heven. 
Geve vs this daye our dayly breede.— 
And forgeve vs oure trespases, even as 
we forgeve our trespacers. And leade vs 
not into temptacioun; but delyver vs 
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and the power and the glorye for ever.— 
Amen. 

A. D. 1582.—Ovr father which art in 
heauen, sanctified be thy name. Let thy 
kingdom come. Thy will be done, as in 
heaven, in earth also. Giue vs to day 
our super-substantial bread. And _ for- 
giue vs our dettes, as we also forgiue our 
detters. And lead vs not into tempta- 
tion. But delieur us from evil. Amen. 

A. D. 1611.—Our father which art in 
heauen, hallowed be thy Name. Thy 
kingdome come. Thy will be done, as in 
heauen. Giue vs this day our dayly 
bread. And forgiue vs our debts as we 
forgiue our debtors. And lede vs not 
into temptation, but deliuer vs from euil. 
For thine is the kingdome, and the power, 
and the glory for euer. Amen. 

-° 
[From Punch.] 
THE NIGHTINGALE’S RETURN. 





Most blessed things come silently, and silently 
depart ; 

Noiseless steals spring-time on the year, and 
comfort on the heart ; 

And still, and light, and gentle, like a dew, the 
rain must be, 

To quicken seed in furrow and blossom upon 
tree. 


Nile has its foaming rapids, freshets from moun- 
flin snows; 

Bat where his stream breeds fruitfulness, serene 
and calm it flows; 

And when he over-brims, to cheer his banks on 
either side, 

You scarce can mark, so gradual, the swelling 
of his tide. 


The wings of angels make no stir, as they ply 
their works of love; 

But by the balm they shed around, we know 
them that they move. 

God spake not in the thunder, nor the mighty 
rushing blast; ° 

His utterance was in the still small voice, that 
came at last. 
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So she, our sweet Saint Florence, modest, | 
still, and calm, 

With no parade of martyr’s cross, no pomp of 
martyr’s palm, 

To the place of plague and famine, foulness, 
and wounds and pain, 

Went out upon her gracious toil, and so returns 


again. 


No shouting crowds about her path, no multi- 
tudes’ hot breath, 

To feed with wind of vanity the doubtful fires 
of faith ; 

Her paths by hands official all unsmoothed, her 
aims decried 

By the Levites who, when need was, passed on 
the other side. 


When titles, pensions, orders, with random hand 
are showered, 

Tis well that, save with blessings, she stil! 
should walk undowered, 

What title like her own sweet name, with the 
music all its own? 

What order like the halo by her good deeds 
round her thrown? 


Like her own bird—ail voiceless while the day- 
light songsters trill, 

Sweet singer in the darkness when all songs 
else are still— 

She on that night of suffering that chilled other 
hearts to stone, 

Came with soft step and gentle speech, yet wise 
and firm of tone. 


Think of the prayers for her, that to the pray- 
ing heart came back, 

In rain of blessings, seeming still to spring 
upon her track : 

The comfort of her graciousness to those whose 
road to death 

Was ‘dark and doubtful, tili she showed the 
light of love and faith. 


Then leave her to the quiet she has chosen: 
she demands 

No greeting from our brazen throats and vulgar 
clapping hands. 

Leave her to the still comfort the saints know 
that have striven. 

What are our earthly honors? Her honors are 
in heaven. 








¢—— 


———#} 
























“GO FEEL WHAT I HAVE FELT.” 

[A young lady who was told that she 
was a monomaniac in her hatred to alco- 
holic drinks, wrote the following touch- 
ing and sensible verses, which were first 
published in the Christian Advocate and 
Journal.] 


Go, feel what I have felt, 
Go, bear what I have borne; 
Sink ’neath a blow a father dealt, 
And the cold, proud world’s scorn. 
Thus struggle on from year to year, 
Thy sole relief—the scalding tear. 


Go, weep as I have wept, 
O’er a loved father’s fall; 
See every cherished promise swept— 
Youth’s sweetness turned to gall ; 
Hope’s faded flowers strewed all the way 
That led me up to woman’s day. 


Go, kneel as I have knelt ; 
Implore, beseech and pray ; 
Strive the besotted heart to melt, 
The downward course to stay ;— 
Be cast with bitter curse aside— 
Thy prayers burlesqued, thy tears defied. 


Go, stand where I have stood, 
And see the strong man bow; 
With gnashing teeth, lips bathed in blood, 
And cold and livid brow; 
Go catch his wandering glance and see 
There mirrored, his soul’s misery. 


Go, hear what I have heard— 
The sobs of sad despair— 
As memory’s feeling fount hath stirred, 
And its revealings there i 
Have told him what he might have been, 
Had he the drunkard’s fate foreseen. 


Go to my mother’s side, 
And her crushed spirit cheer— 
Thine own deep anguish hide 
Wipe from her cheek the tear, 
Mark her dimmed eye—her furrowed brow ; 
The gray that streaks her dark hair now— 
Her toil worn frame—her trembling limbs— 
And trace the ruin back to him 
Whose plighted faith, in early youth, 
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Promised eternal love and truth ; 
But who, forsworn, hath yielded up 
This promise to the deadly cup ; 
And led her down from love and light, 
From all that made her pathway bright, 
And chained her there ’mid want and strife, 
That lowly thing—a drunkard’s wife! 
And stamped on childhood’s brow, so mild, 
That withering blight—a drunkard’s child! 
Go, hear, and see, and feel and know, 
All that my soul hath felt and known, 
Then look within the wine-cup’s glow— 
See if its brightness can atone; 
Think if its flavor you would try, 
If all proclaimed, ’Tis drink and die. 


Tell me I hate the bowl— 
Hate its feeble word— 
I loathe, abhor—my very soul, 
By strong disgust is stirred 
Whene’er I see, or hear, or tell 
Of the DARK BEVERAGE OF HELL!! 
Shab Mast He), SR he 

Or white persons in Virginia, between 
the ages of five and twenty, there are 
379,845. Of this number there are at 
school or college only about 111,827, 
leaving as attending no school of any 
kind, 268,518; that is, for every young 
person in the State, between five and 
twenty years of age, receiving any instruc- 
tion, there are two others who receive 
none! In other words, two-thirds of that 
portion of the population of Virginia, 
who are to become citizens within the 
next fifteen years, are, in these most pre- 
cious years of their history, going whol- 
ly untaught. We stop not to comment 
on the almost total worthlessness of much 
of the instruction imparted to the one- 
third whoreceive any.—V. Y. Evangelist. 

Tur Savartes of the teachers of the 
High Schools of Boston are fixed at $2400, 
with an annual increase of $100 till they 
amount to $2,800, and the sub-masters 
at $1,600 with the same ir-crease till they 
amount to $2,000. 


af) 
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On motion of Mr. Irons, a vote of thanks 
was extended to Messrs. Barry, Rogers, 
an and Burt, for their very able ad- 


Yor the Journal of Education. 
EDUCATIONAL CONVENTION. 








In pursuance of a previous call, the| dresses, 
first semi-annual meeting of the Colum- | Adjourned to mect at 10 A. M., Wednes- 
bia County Teacher’s Association was | |day, Sept. 10th. 
held in a beautiful grove near the village | Wepnespay, 10 o’clk, A. M. 
of Inch, on Tuesday, the 9th day of Sep-| Association met, and was called to or- 
tember, inst,, at 10 o'clock, A. M., in con-|der by the President. Mr. James Irons 
junction (the first day) with a school) having been called to the chair, Mr. Dean 
celebration by the people of Dekorra aid read the constitution, and suggested the 
vicinity. propriety of amending the fourth article 
The Association was called to order by | thereof. 
John Dean, Esq., of Portage City, Presi- | On motion of Rev. S. E. Miner, the fol- 
dent, = H. Hurd, Secretary, being ab iN owing amendment was made to the 4th 
sent. . H. Smith, of Arlington, w as|article of the constitution, viz: ‘‘ And the 
chosen ead pro tem. | President and Directors shall have au- 
The President gave a brief history of| | thority to call special meetings of the 
the organization of the Association, ‘and| As sociation at such times and places as 
stated the objects of the Convention ; af-/they may regard necessary for the best 
ter which a beautiful hymn for the occa-! interest of the same.” 
sion, was sung by the Teachers and) A spirited discussion on the subject of 
schools of Dekorra, Prayer was then} sovernment in our common schools en- 
offered by Rev. J. B. Rogers, of Por tage| sued, i in which Messrs. Miner, Dean and 
City. Singing by the Teachers sal lethens participated. 
Schools. Fourteen persons, Teachers, Town Su- 
The Hon, A. C. Barry, State Superin-|perintendents and friends of education, 
tendent of Public Instruction, not having} became members of the Association ; af- 
arrived, the opening address was deliver-|ter which, the President having resumed 
ed by John Dean, Esq. Subject : His-| the chair, the Association, on motion, ad- 
tory of our Common Schools. journed until 2 o’clock, P. M. 
On motion, Convention adjourned for 
one hour. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 
Meeting called to order by the Presi- 
dent. Mr. Barry being obliged to return 
Opening address by J. A. Burt, Esq.,jafter the first days exercises, gave 
Teacher of Portage City, Subject: Dis-jus assurances he would spend sey- 
cipline of Youth. eral days with us in November, if we 
Mr. Burt was followed by an address| would adjourn to meet then. General 
from Rev. J. B. Rogers, on the Religious remarks were made by the members rela- 
and Moral character of our Schools. tive.to time and place of adjournment. 
Hon. A. C. Barry having arrived, ad-| On motion of Mr. Miner, the Associa- 
dressed the Convention on the subject of| tion voted, that when they do adjourn, 
Education as connectea with all true re-|they adjourn to meet again at Wyocena, 
forms. on the second Tuesday of November next. 
Singing by the Scbools. The Association was then addressed at 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 
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recigth by Rey. Samuel E. Miner, of Wyo-} | results that attend the effort to tench that 
cena, on the Defects of our Common first and elementary exercise of the school 
School System. Remarks were then| room, the art of reading. It is a painful 
made by Messrs. Irons, Dean, and others, fact, that this exercise, as too often con- 
on the same subject; after which the/ ducted, so far from accomplishing the de- 
Association, on motion, adjourned as sired result, gives to many pupils an un- 
above, to mect at the village of Wyocena, | natural, mechanical and unpleasant mode 
on Tuesday, the 11th day of November, | lof utter rance, which in some cases is 





next, at 10 o'clock, A. M. I never overcome. Itis indispensable that 
L. H. SMITH, See’y pro tem. ithe teacher be a natural, graceful reader, 

.-- | and understand the art of senichahip perl 

For the Journal of Education. ie read in the same manner. Without 

THE IDEAL OF TEACHING. ithis, it is doubtful whether it were not 

| better that the exercise be entirely omit- 

NUMBER ONE. ited, and the children simply required to 


| 





| peruse the lesson insilence. The teacher 

'who can do anything like justice to this 
|noble art, and most desirable accomplish- 
ment, is rarely to be found. Skill in this 
ist in a higher state of being, and toreach| 44 js ol] important however, both in 
at last, what is unattainable here. It is) view of the immediate chine aimed 
only those who cherish an ideal higher lat, 
than any attainments yet made, and who| 
strive to reach it, that lead a progressive | 


life. This is true in all arts and interests, ae io Pb 
j M4 © general knowledge oe reste 
and eminently so in the art of teaching. |' ae ge, thoroughly digested, 


which the teacher should possess, a par- 

Many persons, it is to be feared, pire a : pai ‘ i 
icular preparation shou > me or 
assume the office of teacher, have no| I tic o be Made 10F 


rm . g La al 
such ideal of excellence. For them this|ereh day and each exercise. The public 
article is not written. They are not often | speaker does not undertake to enlighten 
among the patrons or readers of a Jour- an audience, unless he has first digested 
nal-of Riecation, at same ede we his matter. The lawyer does not plead a 
a 4 € . © < 
who wish to improve. To such these case, without examining and sifting the 
thoughts are addressed. Among the con- rene boo eee ~ — 
ditions of success in the teacher's calling minister medicines till he has determined 
ern the symptoms of the disease. If thecon- 
o” . . . . . 

1. Tuorovan Kxow.ence or wnat 1s|*@Ty 1S seen, it is in exceptional cases, 
Tavent.—The necessity of this is much|0T 1 fanatics and empirics. How can 
évedlocked: The teacher who is at the|*@e teacher be exempted from a like ne- 
same time a mere learner, may indeed ad- cessity? Every day brings something 
vance faster than the pupils, and gradu-|"¢W to the scholar's attention. With 
ally lead them forward, but it is by a this the teacher should be familiar, by 
blind and stumbling path. Time is lost, fresh examination and reflection. 
energy wasted, mistakes are made, and| It is true that those who think the 
unsuspected errors find lodgment in the} functions of a teacher are performed by 
mind. This may be illustrated by the hearing scholars recite mechanically the 


Ovr realizations seldom equal our ideal | 
conceptions. ‘This, to thoughtful minds, | 
is an evidence that we may hope to ex- 


and the teacher’s success in other 
branches of the calling. 





2. Damy Preparation.—Besides the 
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contents of a book, will be likely to re- 
gard no other preparation necessary, than 
to have formally gone through with the 
same parrot-like process themselves, and 
to be able to correct a gross blunder in 
the recitation. But those who aspire to 
teach, and not simply to “keep school” 


six hours a day, will deem something 


more than this to be necessary. This 
brings us then to observe, in the next 
place, the necessity of some degree of 

3. INDEPENDENCE oF Text-Books.—In 
an address recently made to a conven- 
tion of teachers in an Eastern State, a 
gentleman of the highest rank in the edu- 
cational world* stated, that for twenty 
years, he never used a text-book in 
the school-room, unless it was to give out 
a problem in Algebra, &c. A like inde- 
pendence of books is not to be expected 
of every teacher at once; but this is the 
ideal to which the teacher should aim.— 
By independence of books, it is not meant, 
of course, that every teacher should dis- 
regard what authors have written, and 
simply teach his owa peculiar and per- 
haps crude notions of the subject in hand. 
On the contrary, let as many authors as 
possible be consulted, and some system, 
as far as necessary, faithfully followed ; 
but let not the convenience of leaning 
upon the text-book in the school-room, 
excuse the teacher from ever attempting 
to stand upon his own feet. 


While waiting once for a train of cars, 
I stepped into a large and flourishing Se- 
minary, and, as it happened, listened to a 
recitation from a class of young men and 
women in English Grammar. The teacher 
in attendance was digniiied with the title 
of “Professor of Languages,” but there 
he stood, book in hand, and never once 





did he venture upon a thought or illus- 





* Dr. A. Potter, formerly Professor in Union 
College. 


tration not found upon the page before 
him. It was not teaching; it wasa mere 
turning of a machine of alternate ques- 
tions and answers. 

The opposite extreme of sacrificing all 
precision of language, to the desire for 
originality, is to be avoided indeed; but 
to be confined to the words of a book, is 
destructive of life and interest in the 
school-room. The fresh vital contact of 
mind with mind, is the secret of success 
'in the teacher’s art. Both teachers and 
| pupils must learn to think, and to express 
‘their thoughts without this, the whole 
|process is dull, profitless task-work—the 
ore action of the organs of speech 
}upon the atmosphere.” J.B. P. 
Sheboygan, Sept. 25th, 1856. 


WINNEBAGO COUNTY TEACHERS’ IN- 
STITUTE. 








Pursuant to the call of the Executive 
Commitee, of the Winnebago County Edu- 
cational Association, the Institute of said 
County convend at the Union School 
House, in the city of Oshkosh, Sept. 15th, 
to hold its second semi-annual session.— 
Mr. A. Picket was elected President ; Miss 
|S. A. Steele, Secretary, and Mr. J. E. Mun- 
ger Treasurer. 

The following Commitees were ap- 
pointed by the Chair: 

Business Committee—Consisting of the 
following persons: Misses L. O. Cowdin, 
iS. A. Steele, Messrs. J. E. Munger, and 
iE. W. Pete. 
| Committee on Criticism—C. W. Wat- 
(son, Misses S. O. Picket, C. Seavey, E. 
| Pride and J. Goss. 
| Financial Committee—-Messrs. C. W. 

Watson, J. Bushnell, and Miss A. Abbot. 

Committee on Resolutions—Miss L. O. 

Cowdin, Messrs, E. W. Pete, and H, 0. 
| Pierce. 
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The sessions of the Insaitute were 
opened each morning and evening with 
prayer. 

Classes were organized and different 
exercises conducted from day to day as 
follows : 

Reading—Messrs. A. Picket, E. B. 
Gray, Miss L. 0. Cowdin. 

Spelling—A. J. Craig. 

Mental Arithmetic—A. J. Craig, Miss 
S. O. Picket. 

Written Arithmetic—A. J. Craig. 

Geography—Misses S. O. Picket, C. 
Seavey, Mr. H. O. Pierce. 

Natural Philosophy—Messrs. J. E. 
Munger, E. W. Pete, and A. K. Brush.— 

Vocal Musie—Prof. M. H. Morgan.— 

Grammer, including Orthography— 
Mr. A, Picket 

The following questions were submitted 
for discussion : 

Resolved, That School Teachers ought 
not to be engaged in politics. 

Speakers, Rev. L. Rood, Messrs. E. B. 
Gray, E. W. Pete, A. K. Brush, and A. 
Picket. 

How should Schools be arvanged and 
governed? 

Speakers, Messrs. A. J.Craig, A. Pick- 
et, J. Bushnell, E. W. Pete, H. O. Pierce, 
E. B. Gray, Misses L. O. Cowdin, and S. 
A. Steele. 

At what age should a pupil commence 
the study of Physiology, and according to 
what system should it be taught? 

Speakers, Messrs. A. Picket, E. B. Gray 
I. W. Pete, A. J. Craig, J. E. Minaed,| 
and Miss 8. A. Steele. 

Discussion on the subject of graded) 
Schools. | 

Speakers, Messrs. A. Picket, H. 0.! 
Pierce, E. W. Pete. | 

The Institute was favored with lectures | 
by the following persons : 

tev. D. W. Tolford,—subject. ‘ Where | 





shall I educate my son, where shall I ed- 
ucatemy daughter.” 

Rev. L. Rood,—subject, ‘ Education.” 

Mr. M. Seavey, ‘Influence of early 
Education.” 

The Committee appointed to draft reso- 
lutions made the following report: 

Resolved, That we as a body of Teach- 
ers, having been benefitted by this Insti- 
tute, do most sincerely regret, that all the 
Teachers of Winnebago County, have not 
availed themselves of its advantages. 

Resvlved, That hereafter we will do all in 
our power to secure a more general at- 
tendance of teachers, and all persons en- 
gaged in educational interests. 

Resolved, 'That those who have aided 
this Iustitutein its efforts to secure a bet- 
ter system of teaching, are entitled to our 
gratitude, 

Resolved, That patrons ought not to 
expect teachers to be more faithful, 
prompt, energetic and self-sacrificing to 
those committed to their charge, than 
they themselves are. 

Resolved, That we tender our thanks 
to those citizens of Oshkosh, who have 
extended their hospitality to teachers 
from abroad, to Mr. A. J. Craig, for his 
generous and able instruction; to Mr. A. 
Picket, for having so faithfully served us 
in his various capacities; to Prof. M. H. 
Morgan, Mr. and Mrs. Geo. Phelps, who 
contributed their efficient aid in musical 
capacities; to Mr. Thos. Russell, City Su- 
perintendent, and the Educational Board 
of this city, both for closing the school 
and giving teachers their time, and for 
the use of the house. 

On motion, Rev. E, W. Tolford, Rev. 
L. Rood, Rev. Mr. Marble, Rev. J. Cush- 
ing, and Prof. M. H. Morgan, were made 
Honorary Members of the Association. 

The Institute adjourned Friday, Sept. 
19th, at 9 o'clock P. M. 

About forty teachers were in attend- 
ance, and an increasing interest was mani- 
fested until the close of the session. 

A. PICKET, President. 

S. A. Sreeie, Secretury. 

Oshkosh, Sept. 20th, 1856. 
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TRUANCY AND ABSENCE. | by-laws, to the Justice of the Peace, or 
|Court exercising the jurisdiction of the 


as , ‘ 'Peace, who by said ordinances, shall 
The following Act was passed in the Jaye jurisdiction in the matter; and said 
Legislature of Rhode Island, in June Jast. | persons thus appointed shail alone have 
It is almost an exact copy of the law jwuthority to carry Into execution the judg- 
jment of said justice or Court. 
See. 5. This aet shall go into effect 
chuseits, and is commended to the notice | from and after its passage. 


as passed by the Legislature of Massa- | 


ofschool committees, and towns and coun- True copy—attest: _ 
Jonn R. Bartierr Secretary. 
—Rhode Island Schoolmaster. 


Se —. 


cils in all the States. Attention has been| 
turned to this very important matter, and | 
almost all educators are rapidly approach- | @ 
: mit tl biect ty | CLEARNESS AND DIsTINCTNESs OF SPEECH, 
ing a unanimity on the subject nearly | FUCre ae "3 
ae aa ° . *,|—Mr, Jones, in his Life of Bishop Horne, 

unparalleled in the annals of educational | : : : : 
|speaking of Dr. Hinchcliffe, Bishop of 


discussions. Every interest of the com- ; 4 
are Baye Peterborough, says, that in the pulpit he 
munity is involved in this, and we com- ae . 
sees ; - . |spoke with the accent of a man of sense, 
mend this act as an experiment in the! a ’ ; 
such as he really was in a superior de- 


right direction : 
| able, and, to 


Aw Acr concerning Truant Children and 





gree; but it was remai 


eX Nd n now ,eHne ve 

Absentees from School. hose who did not know the cause, mys- 
It is enacted by the General Assembly ax "™OUS, that there was not a corner of 
Sollows : the church in which he could not be 


“teal + ee vee ibaa P oer . < 

Sec. 1. Each of the several towns of heard distinctly. The reason which Mr. 
this state is authorized and empowered 

. os : | Jones 

to make all needful provisions and agree- |‘ ‘ is 
ments concerning habitual truants, and invariable rule to do justice to every con- 
children not attending school, without)sonant, Lnowing that the vowels would 
any regular and nig ona la my TOW: | apeutk sor themselves, And thus he be- 

ge n ignorance, between the ages of; 
pr Be. Pa a seagerty “4 >"). |came the surest and clearest of speakers; 
six and fifteen; and also all such ordi-|”, : r ; 
nances and by-laws respecting such chil-| his elocution was perfect, and never dis- 
dren as shall be deemed most conducive appointed his audience. 
to there welfare, and the good order of 
such town; and there shall be annexed 
to such ordinance suitable penalties not! “4 Davi : ; 
exceeding for any one breach thereof, a| Professor Davies, the eminent mathema 
fine of ten dollars, or, instead of this fine, |tician, in conversation with a young 
the offender may be committed to any friend of his upon the importance of sys- 
Institution of Instruction, House of Re- 
formation, or suitable situation, as may r 1 
be provided for this purpose under the|@lse, took a piece of paper, and wrote off 
authority given in this act, for a time|for him the following important rules: 
not cee: | one i icra re 1. Learn one thing at a time. 
all such ordinances and by-laws sha : 
ull ‘such -ordina . < heute 2. Learn that thing well. 
first be approyed by the Commissioner] = : : 
of Public Schools. 3. Learn its connections, as far as pos- 

Sec. 2. The several towns availing)sible, with all other things. 

5 ’ o 

themselves of the provisions of this act,) 4, Believe that to know everything of 
shall appoint, at their annual town meet- 
ings, or annually by their Town Coun-|*~| k 
cils, three or more persons, who alone | thing of everything. 
shall be authorized to make the complaints PF Res ag 
in case of violation of said ordinances or} Mranness is always worse than Misery. 


assigned was, that he made it an 


© —— 


Rvues ror Stupy.—The other evening 


item in studying, as well as in everything 


something, is better than to know some- 
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From the College Review. 





ADVANTAGES, TO THE GENERAL! 
STUDENT, OF THE STUDY OF GEO- 
METRY 

BY REY. ADDISON BALLARD, A. M., 


Professor of Mathematies and Natural Philosophy. 
and Lee Lecturer on Astronomy, Marietta College, 
Marietta. Ohio. 


; Tuts branch of Mathematics claims our} 


antecedent respect from it 
‘quity, and from the illustrious names 
with which its progress is associated. ‘It 
is the earliest of the sciences. Its 
fancy was cradled by that land, of ald, | 
the foster-parent of literature and the 
arts. On its introduction by Thales, in} 
the fifth century before Christ, from 
Egypt into Greece, it was cherished by 
the greatest philosophers with a regard, 
When tired of 


s great anti- 


bordering on veneration, 


tossing on the uncertain sea of metaphy-} 
sical speculation, they turned with de- 
light to a pursuit where the mind could; 
rest on the sure basis of demonstration. 





Among its distinguished votaries are found | 


the names of Anaxagoras, whose loncly | 
prison-hours were beguiled by attempts| 
to solve that world-renowned problem 


which has bewitched the brains of mathe- 
matical wits from that time to the pre- 
sent, the Quadrature of the Circle; of 
Pythagoras, whose enthusiastic devotion 
to his favorite pursuit is traditionally at- 
tested by the hecatomb offered to the 
Muses for the discovery of the beautiful 
proposition which has immortalized his 
name; of Plato, who paid a still higher 
compliment to the grandeur and dignity 
of the science by asserting that the ‘ Su- 
preme Being finds His highest delight in 
and of Euclid, with 
| whose inimitable ‘“‘Elements,” if Fresh- 
men were only taught to associate that 
benignity of temper and purity and sim- 
plicity of life for which their author was 
pre-eminent, they would undoubtedly 


geometrical laws;” 





gi meted out sea and land. 


‘There is the scene of her proudest and 
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ispare him the mor tification of that an- 
‘|nual interment, by which they now seek 
| to consign his siniable memory to a dis- 
lrespectful oblivion. 
| But Geometry is further recommended 
| to our acquaintance by the vast practical 
|benefits she has conferred on the world, 
and by her almost miraculous achieve- 
ments She early became the friend of 
the mariner, who, through her aid, was 
‘no longer subjected to the caprice of cloud 
jand tempest which often vailed his di- 
4 ores in the heavens. The geographer 
jlearned to value the magic of her skill in 
i fixing with accuracy the position of places 


lon the globe. Indeed, she soon accom- 


| plished 1 all that her humble name made 
pretension to. She had compassed and 
And now we 
|may imagine her looking around on these 
[terrest ‘jal conquests and sighing, like 
| Alexander, for a new and ampler field for 
po ae of her powers. Nor is she 
;doomed like the weeping conqueror of 
i|kingdoms to sigh 3eneath her 
i humble Grecian dress she discovers wings 
—then turns a wishful eye to the heavens 
and soars away to gain new and richer 
triumphs in the fields of infinite space.— 


in vain. 


noblest victories. There, her achieve- 
ments are on a grander scale than those 
she won before on this little ball. There, 
the stars are her signals. There, she 
lays her base lines of millions of miles in 
extent in unobstructed space, wings her 
way 

“Far as the universe spreads its flaming wall,” 

“ Unwinds the eternal dances of the sky.” 


She follows the sunbeam in its quick de- 
scent, applies the line and rule to its 
bright track, and measures the extent 
and rapidity of its subtle flight. Astro- 
nomy, which before seemed to have reach- 
ed my highest point it was capable of at- \ 
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taining, welcomed with joy this new en- 
terprise of her aspiring sister, and hailed 
it as the precursor of her own greater 
glory. And such hasit proved. The im- 
pulse thus imparted has not ceased to 
operate till it has made Astronomy the 
the noblest of the physical sciences. 

The grandest result at once of the Ba- 
conian induction and of applied Geome- 
try is the discovery and demonstration of 
the Law of Universal Gravitation. We 
follow the mind of Newton as it makes 
its slow but sure way up the successive 
steps of hypothesis, theory, and law.— 
What in the way of intellectual exploit 
can be more sublime? In the beautiful 
words of another, ‘‘ He has seen the apple 
fall from the tree, the rain from the cloud, 
the meteor from the sky. He has watch- 
ed the eagle and noticed that at his high- 
est flight he still flaps his wings.” The 
thought occurs to him: May not this 
same mysterious influence reach indefi- 
nitely beyond the flight of the eagle— 
even to the heavenly orbs? In the still- 
ness of midnight he goes forth alone and 
looks up into the far-off azure depths. 
To his ears comes the prelude of a celes- 
tial harmony—the true music of the 
spheres—whose notes science shall write 
On his gaze are! 











and all men may read. 
bursting the outlines of a physical truth | 
more vast than had ever entered into the | 
heart of man. By the aid rohan 
he is empowered with an attribute which 
the prophet thinks not too mean to nee! 
cribe to Jehovah; for he weighs not only} 
mountains, but worlds, as in a balance. | 
Thus has Geometry furnished us wit! 


the most splendid eulogy on the powers/as to make it clear to other minds? What, 


of the human intellect and the persever- 
ance of human industry. Who would 
have said that it were posible for man to 
soar to those illimitable heights, decipher 


the beautiful hieroglyphics of the stars, | centration. 
and reveal to mortals their giant mys-|ing the attention perfectly—of withdraw- 





|, 
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‘and arrange, and present the argument, 


teries? Throughout the whole range of 
science, what so Iets us in to the awful 
wonders of the material universe, or gives 
us so fearful but glorious a view of God’s 
Alinightiness! 

But our object was not panegyric. All 
that is claimed for the science on the 
ground of practical utility will readily be 
conceded. Students do not need to be 
told that a knowledge of its principles is 
indispensable to the navigator, the astro 
nomer, the land-surveyor, the civil en- 
gineer, the accomplished architect. What 
they wish to know, is, whether the study 
will be of any real advantage to the pro- 
fessional man or the man of business, 
That it will be of such advantage, can, 
we think, be made clear to any reflecting 
mind. To show this, let us inquire— 

First, What kind of preparation do pro- 
fessional men need in order to success in 
thei: respective callings? and, 

Second, Does the study of Geometry 
give or tend to give that preparation ? 

1, And, first, what have these men to 
do? They have, first, to master funda- 
mental principles, and, second, they have 
to apply those principles to the particular 
subjects or cases which arise in the dis- 
charge of their professional duties. Now 
what kind of discipline does a man need 
to enable him to master a great principle 
in law, in medicine, in divinity? To 
trace that principle to its source and 
ciearly to follow it ont in all its minute 
ramifications? What kind of mental 
training does a lawyer need to help him 
unravel a difficult case, and so to analyze, 


to enable a minister to grasp, dissect, and 
exhibit a great Bible truth? 

Phe thing needed is, the power and the 
habit of intellectual abstraction and con- 
It is the power of command- 
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ing it from every thing else and of fixing 
it unwaveringly on the subject of inves- 
tigation. This is the key to success in 
study. A topic, to be mastered, must be 
held steadily before the mind’s eye till its 
relations and parts come out and arrange 
themselves and take their proper places. 
Dr. Emmons, that prince among logical 
divines, used to say that he “wanted stu- 
dents who could look half an hour at the 
point of a cambric needle, without wink- 
ing.” Attention is the mind’s edge, and 
we must bring it into close contact with 
the topic of thought, or it will not cut.— 
This is all we can do for a subject, name- 
lv, to fasten the attention immovably 
If, under. this process, it does 
not clear up, there is no help for it. All 
we can do is, to wait and try again. We 
apply the lamp to the photographic plate 
and watch for the picture to come out.— 
Put a piece of steel between the poles of 
a battery—that is all you can do. Hold 
it there. If the battery be powerful 
enough, it will fuse the metal. But how- 
; ever powerful, no fusion will ensue unless 
the object be held steadily within the 
| circuit. 

This grasp of thought, as it is the 
highest intellectual achievement, so it is 
the most difficult. 
against severe and continued exertions. 
| If it once gets hold of an abstruse subject, 

it is hard to keep its hold. The subject 
| seems endowed with a marvelously pro- 
voking spiritual activity. It writhes 
under the mental forceps, and pulls, and 
And again 


” 


upon it. 





gets away again and again. 
and again must the mind seize it, and 
hold it, till its Protean proclivities are 
fairly subdued. What lawyer or minister 
but knows what is meant by thus “ look- 
ing a subject into shape ?” 

It is only as a student makes progress 
here, that he.makes any progress at all— 

or any worthy the name. I remember 
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that Prof. Tatlock used to tell us, and he 
said truly, that if, “at the close of a term, 
a student finds that he can concentrate 
his thoughts on a given point for fifteen 
minutes, while at the beginning of the 
term he could do it but five, he has made 
very encouraging progress.” What if he 
has not acquired a great fund of informa- 
tion and is laughed at as a plodder? 
Arkwright, after he had, by the inven- 
tion of the spinning-jenny, acquired his 
millions, said in reply to an old aristo- 
crat in the House of Lords who alluded 
sneeringly to his former humble avoca- 
tion as a barber—‘“ True, sir, but I have 
a razor now that will shave any of you.” 
So the student, who, by diligent applica- 
ition to the severer though less pleasant 
and apparently unpractical parts of the 
course, has thereby gained a power and a 
habit of mental concentration, if taunted 
by the voluble and shallow picker up of 
mere facts for his slender stock of infor- 
mation, may say, “True, sir, but I can 
now acquire as rapidly as you, and can 
besides employ acquisition to vastly bet- 
ter purpose.” 


|portance of attention applies equally to 
the man of business. Who is the man 
likely to succeed in any kind of business 
requiring forecast and enterprise? It is, 
pre-eminently, the man who attends to his 





ibusiness—who can control his thoughts 
,and confine them to the particular thing 
| to be done, and to every thing in its pro- 
/per season, and to one thing at a time till 
\it is done. There are various reasons for 
commercial failure, but not the least of all 
is this very want of self-control, of men- 
tal concentration. If any project for in- 
vestment is started, many men can not 
command their reasoning faculties long 
enough and patiently enough to look it 
through, to see whether it be really a 
safe enterprise. What makes a more 
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What has now been said of the im- | 
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worthless clerk than this same want of| 
fixed attention to 
wandering of the eye and of the imagina- ; 
tion for which he must so often be chid- 
A good salesman is 


his business—this 


ed by his employer. 
one who cin keep his mind on his cus- 
He hasan 


a 


tomer till the sale be effected. 
object in view, and he omits no honor- 
able and gentlemanly attention for effect- 
ing it. ‘There is a logic of trade as well 
as of discourse. 

We would remark here, as an obvious 
inference from the foregoing, that if, from 
stronger 


engaged in, a young man can not confine 
his attention to it, 
principles and details, then the sooner he 
leaves that pursuit the better. This is 
true of business and of study. The per- 
functory apprentice should at once quit 
the college and the shop for some more 
congenial avocation. 





2. But, secondly, we affirm that thi 
power of fixed, the 
study of Geometry pre-eminently gives. 
It gives it because it calls the power into 
exercise. It gives it because without it) 
the student can not follow and grasp 


sustained attention, 


Who that|$ 
has tried it does not know that he can, 


matical propositions consist. 


not be dreaming, or talking 


>) 
of a thousand things besides, and get aj 
theorem in Geometry? No. He must 


be alone, or at least uninterrupted. The 


ee een 


any lesson together is unscholarly enough, 
but in Geometry is absurd. There is 
series of steps to be followed, each de-| 
pending on the preceding and leading di- 
rectly to the conclusion. 
tates the closest attention ; 


This necessi- 


formed. 
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attachment to some other pur- | 
suit or from positive dislike to that he is! 


so as to master its | 


. tal conceit because they 


those trains of reasoning of which mathe- | 


or thinking | 


idea of half-a-dozen students getting out) 


and thus the}’ 
habit of attention must gradually be 


OF EDUCATION. 


Again, the pupil in this way acquires 
insensibly the habit of logical investiga- 
tion. 
subjected to the screw-plate of exact de- 
monstration. Ile is taught caution and 
patience in constructing an argument, 
jand in analyzing the arguments of others. 
He is led to do his own thinking, and to 
reject assertion unless accompanied with 
adequate proof. When proof is offered, 
jhe must feel every link in the chain. 
|must touch bottom at every step. 


In every proposition his mind is | 


He | 


Geo- | 


metry gives him an idea of what an ar- | 


gument is. 


abused words “ thence” and “ therefore,” 
‘and never to pervert or misapply them. 
[It forms a kind of intellect which the 
world always needs—not so much men 
who are forever propounding “whys” 
and *“ wherefores,” but men who 
us also the “ therefores” 
men who are puffed up with transcenden- 
can ask ques- 


of things—not 


tions which nobody, not even themselves, 


ean answer, and which, if answered, 


would do nobody any good—but men 
who can anseer questions, who can give 


lus substantial knowledge. Not men who 


Iwill not come when they do call, but men 
‘of intellectual hardihood and robust dar- 
ing, 
vast ocean of living verities and bring 
ithe wants and welfare of their fellows. 

Again, Geometry teaches the student 
to give exact definitions of terms. This 
"ts one of the most important things in 
ithe discussion of any question, and one 
‘of the most difficult to do, A habit of 
stating the precise meaning of the terms 
employed would save the world an un- 
told amount of misapprehension, bitter- 
ness of feeling, and vile logomachy. 





ee 





It teaches him the perti- | 
nence and the importance of those much | 


lseck to astonish the world by calling | 
spirits from the vasty deep, but which | 


san give | 


who can pierce the leviathans of the 


ithem up and make them subservient to | 
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Again, Geometry makes the student 
careful in citing authority. He must 
give, definitely, the proposition, or corol-| 
lary, or axiom, employed as proof. How} 
vague and loose and inaccurate are mul- 
titudes of men, and some preachers, in 


quoting even Scripture authority! | 
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plies that you may not erect on it the 
most elegant superstructure. The power 
of clear thinking and of concise statement 
is not incompatible with, ner unfavorable 
to, the loftiest efforts of the imagination. 

And this suggests another advantage 
which this study confers on minds of a 


Again, Geometry requires the learner! certain order—namely, those which have 
to distinguish clearly between what is| the power of rapid deduction without the 
hypothesis and what is proof—between concious intervention of argument. There 
premises and conclusion—and never to|are such men—men of sound judgment, 
confound the two. who reach sound conclusions, but who 

Lastly, under this general head, Geo-|can not assign the reasons which led 
metry teaches a man, whether writing or them to these conclusions. They see re- 
speaking, to say what he has to say, and isults almost intuitively—so much so that 
to stop when he gets through. ithey can not present to themselves, much 

3. But Geometry has to do with rhe-|less to others, the medium of proofi— | 
toric as well as with logic. It not only|Cromwell was such a man—a man of 
compels the student to think, but to good judgment, evidently, and who knew 
express the results of his investigations. what he was about, but who found it 
It tends to give a man that cardinal qual-| difficult so to explain his plans and policy 
ity of style, perspicuity. The pupil is; beforehand, as that others should com- 
made to state his proposition and the de- prehend their wisdom. Such minds 
monstration in concise terms, neither giv- | Would be benefited by this study. It re- 
ing what is irrelevant, nor omitting what, tards thought in its lightning transit toa 
is essential. This will make him careful | conclusion and compels it to go over the 
in his assertions. He will not write nor | ground step by step, so as to state to its 
speak at random. 


He wiil aim to tell|own consciousness, and thus be able to 
the whole truth, nothing more, nothing|state to others, the process by which the 
less. He will not overstate nor under-| result was reached. 

state, nor mistake. This precision of| I conclude this brief enumeration by 
language is one of the most beautiful of mentioning one advantage resulting from 
all mental products—this giving an ex- reciting Geometry, which is, that it 
pression which just “hits” the thought, gives the student self-possession. He 








as the arrow goes straight to the center 
of the target. 

“But what,” exclaims our rhetorical 
friend and objector, “ will you make dry 
logicians of us all? Will you have us 
| enunciate our thoughts in bald, unadorn- 
ed prose? Will you allow no play to the| 
fancy? Will you clip style of its wirgs? 
Will you inhibit the graces of oratory ? 
We reply, no. Nor does what has been 
said imply this, any more than to urge) 
the importance of a solid foundation im- 





must not only understand the demonstra- 
tion, but he must be able to hold it 
while he presents it to the teacher and 
the class. For most persons this is a 
great attainment. Many a man in a 
meeting for public discussion has valuable 
thoughts on. the question which, never- f 
theless, he dares not attempt to offer, for 
fear lest the moment he rises all his argu- 
mentative riches should suddenly, and to 
his deep mortification, take to themselves 
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wings and fly away. 
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| as practice in the recitation-room con- 
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Now the self-reliance of which I speak | By this impatient haste to become 
can be gained only by practice, and so far|rich, or distinguished, or wise, young 
|men are almost sure to miss the very ob- 
tributes to it—and it contributes much—|ject they have in view. They get an 
it is secured better by recitations in Geo-|earlier start on the voyage, it may be, 
metry than by those in the languages | ‘than others, but not having taken on 
where the pupil relies on his book, or|board sufficient fuel, their engines soon 
than in other English branches where the | begin to work badly, when they either 
recitation is conducted solely by question | fall into the doldrums, or are obliged to 
and answer—for there the student is|put into the nearest port, and in either 
both guided and limited by the question; oe are overtaken and distanced by their 
whereas in Geometry he is required to|/more patient and pains-taking competi- 
give a connected and often a lengthy train | tors. 
of thought. Students who aim only at future use- 

Judged, therefore, by the Procrustean fulness, sometimes make a mistake here 
standard of professional success or com-| Which they never afterward cease to re- 
mercial utility, we see that this part of| gret. A pious young man is deeply im- 
the College Course is not found wanting. )pressed with the spiritual desolation of 
But we should remember that another |the world—the millions perishing for 
and higher object is secured by study, lack of religious knowledge—the fewness 
namely, the exquisite pleasure we derive of the laborers, and the exceeding short- 
from the activity and consequent expan- |"¢ss of the time in which to work. ; In 
sion of our intellectual powers. Busi-|¥ieW of these things, he feels that it is 
ness we must do; we must work; we| “7g to spend much Gme im prepane- 
must live. But is the life of the body the tion for the ministry. He - impatient 
only or the highest life of which we are “3 leave the — the ee rw 
capable? Or is it, rather, only the con- eminary, and at once to preach Christ 


dition, in our present state, of intellectu- to his fellow-mortals. ‘This is a mistake. 


al and moral life and growth and enjoy- a garth innes ior = 


? 2s tl le pl his wings ‘ Agape 
_— ~ se ere gee case Pm Snes hastens His work, but only ‘in its time.” 
my ant any herhetigd sy Ti yrs Prey 20) With Him there is for every work a sea- 
satisfy the cravings of appetite, or is it! - ne ; 

: : son. There is a time for preparation and 
that it may soar aloft with free and joyous}. ‘ 

Pe : } ., | time for achievement. He has a pur- 
pinion, leaving cloud and storm behind, site tila naihiadiadin, tacieceneiaies. 1 
and soaring upward even to heaven's|? nigh 

; bg - il fit ; autumn’s harvest secured, the earth must 
RS GOT ORES SN ES UP AMY Oe), iathed with verdure, the processes 
room of his spacious dwelling, and that adh acini, eaitid hin pecananmalmel 

ly fora workshop, and leave all the Res 
we rs y 5 iietes ‘ sale Bi es carried forward, or soon the hundreds of 
a - re , ce i ha e : be er millions of living beings that swarm the 
eeniln nk padienr tower bea erties globe, and that look to Him for their dai- 


tent of his means, that when he retires : : 
from the pl # dail he addi dieetine saad ly food, would perish. Here is a great, 
fs A egrestalegelin antennae Pe" /an immense work to be done; and look- 


these pleasant apartments for his own : ; 
pO omy nenee ee ing alone at its vastness and the magni- 
egerneyt ae & enterrainment "tude of the interests at stake on its 


others. speedy accomplishment, a benevolent 
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| which did not at the same time un- 
derstand the infinite resources of the 
Creator, might well be appalled and in 
its trembling solicitude for the prospec- 
tive sufferers, would urge the immediate 
exertion of Almighty Power in the work 
of reproduction. But God is in no such 
haste. To every thing is given a time. 
The leaves must have their “time to 
fall” and strew the couch of the dying 
year. How slowly and gently is this 
done—not in indecent haste as one would 
bustle around the room of an expiring 
friend on whom he is tired of waiting 
and whom he wishes gone—but they fall 
with a quiet and mournful tenderness, as 
of a sister watching at the bedside of a 
departing brother whose failing pulse she 
would stay and whose loved form she 
yields reluctantly to the tomb. Then, 
when the leaves and flowers “all are in 
their graves,” Winter must have his sur- 
ly reign. The winds must have a time 
for their fierce sport, and the snows their 
great fair-day in which to weave and dis- 
play their stainless robe. Long months 
of cheerless days and lingering nights 
must intervene, ere the violet appear or 
the grass-blade spring. Yet during all 
this time the great Householder is carry- 
ing on the work of preparation for ano- 
ther harvest. With one hand He holds 
the bough all whose new buds He has so 
silently folded, while to greet and to call 
forth its hidden beauty, with the other 
hand He is again slowly wheeling up the 
life-giving orb to the Northern Signs. 
Let the student learn from Nature to 
be patient and thorough in the work of 
preparation for the great duties of life. 
Let him remember that he must have 
time to grow and to blossom, if he would 
bear abundant and perfect fruit. With 
the noiseless but unwearied perseverance 


of the sun, let him toil up the ecliptic 
steep of discipline, cheered and stimulat- 
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ed by the thought, that the longer he is 
in coming to the solstice of his power, 
reputation, and usefulness, the higher 
will be the point of his culmination and 
the wider the zone over which will be 
shed the light and warmth of his life- 
giving influence. 








paket 
Now. 


[The following lines, from Household 
Words, are full of wholesome advice, as 
well as beautiful imagery. They convey 
to the youthful dreamer a lesson which it 
would be well for him to ponder.] 


Arise, for the day is passing 
While you lie dreaming on; 

Your brothers are cased in armor}; 
And forth to the fight are gone; 
Your place in the ranks awaits you; 

Each man has a part to play ; 
The past and the future are nothing 
In the face of the stern to-day. 


Arise from your dreams of the future— 
Of gaining a hard-fought field, 

Of storming the airy fortress, 
Of bidding the giant yield; 

Your future deeds of glory, 
Of honor, (God grant it may !) 

But your arm will never be stronger, 
Or needed as now—to-day. 


Arise! If the past detain you, 
Her sunshine and storms forget; 
No chains so unworthy to hold you 
As those of a vain regret; 
Sad or bright she is lifeless ever ; 
Cast her phantom arms away, 
Nor look back, save to learn the lesson 
Of a nobler strife to-day. 


Arise! for the hour is passing; 
The sound that you dimly hear, 
Is your enemy marching to battle! 
Rise! rise! for the foe is near! 
Stay not to sharpen your weapons, 
Or the hour will strike at last, 
And from dreams of a coming battle, 
You will waken and find it past. 




















For the Journal of Education. 
OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 





Amone the many blessings for which 
the people of this “happiest country in 
the world” have to be thankful, there is 
scarcely any one more prominent than the 


consciousness that any public work of; 
utility or benevolence is directly for the| 


benefit of themselves, or their children. 
A traveler in the old countries of Europe 
has brought under his notice many in- 
stitutions which the piety or munificence 
of wealthy individuals, monarchs or sub- 


jects, have provided for the alleviation of! 


some of the many woes which afflict 
mankind. He sees magnificent hospitals 
alms houses, and buildings in which the 
last days of old veterans, disabled in the 
service of their country, are rendered free 
from care. 


’ 


He will, however, look in vain for any- 
thing similar to our glorious public 
schools. There are, to be sure, in several 
parts of Europe, systems of public 
schools, but “they are provided for the 
people by beneficent rulers,” not insti- 
tuted and sustained ty the people them- 
selves, and for themselves. This is 
the great difference between our public 
schools and those of any other country. 
They are, here, intended for ws, for those 
whom we prefer even to ourselves—our 
children. This, we apprehend, is the 
true reason why the people of the 
Northern States, have everywhere evinc- 
ed such unanimity when called upon to 
meet the expenses attendant on sucha 
system of education. It may, indeed, be 
said that a competent education may be 
acquired in less expensive or less beau- 
tiful buildings than those everywhere de- 
voted to the cause of education. A pupil 
might become a good scholar even if there 
were no carpet under his feet or beauti- 
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ful objects in the room, on which to rest 
the eye when not engaged in study. This 
|maeny illustrious examples abundantly 
jprove. Why not then let whitewashed 
iwalls and bare floors supplant the pre- 
isent ornaments, the papered wails, the 
|pictures and the statuary of the school- 
room? With one accord, from the farthest 
East to the remotest West the answer is 
| It is sufficient. It covers the 
\Whole ground and may be expressed in 
\few words ‘‘ we have erected these build- 
jings for our children, as places in which 
‘we intend they shall spend years of the 
most impressible portion of their lives.” 
It is then no more wonderful that we 
\Should ornament our school-houses than 
|that we should decorate our houses, our 


| 


iready, 


| 
is 


jparlors, farms or gardens, or anything 
lelse which we hope our children to en- 
joy. Strange as it may seem, a proper 
jpublic sentiment on this subject has been 
\of slow growth; or rather, it needed the 
example of some pioneers to cause the 
|people to regard it in a proper light. In 
each State there has always been some 
city cr other locality which—awakening 
toa proper sense of its duty—would be 
found to initiate a healthy state of feel- 
ing in this respect. In this manner, 
when a properly conducted system of 
public schools was placed under the ob- 
servation of the people, they—verifying 
the old proverb that ‘Example is the 
best method of teaching”’—forthwith 
adopted it for themselves, and so correct 
ideas were largely disseminated. The 
place which thus becomes, in any State, 
the herald of a better order of things is 
deserving of praise and remembrance. 
This praise, so far as Wisconsin is con- 
cerned, will, we think, be awarded to 
Kenosha. Kenosha took the initiatory 
step in this grand march, and when we 
consider the difficulties which obstruct 
such an undertaking in every new place, 
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where everything is to be done, and so 
few exist to do it, we cannot fail to ap- 
preciate the noble spirit which prompted 
the commencement of a work of such 


character. 

Previous to the year 1849, there were 
| here no conveniences for education fur- 
| ther than those furnished by basements 
of churches and other unsuitable places, 
the abuses of which led to the entire ex- 
tinction of public schools. Immediately 
the proper men for the times made their 
appearance. We would name them, were 
we not aware that their modesty is equal 
to their merit, and that they worked for 
a reward in which human praise is not a 
constituent. These noble men, after a 
couple of years exertion, succeeded in 
procuring the erection, in the South part 
of the city, of a fine brick building, much 
surpassing in size any edifice devoted to 
similar purposes, previously erected in 
the State. They were fortunate in their 
selection of a responsible Principal. To 
Mr. Graves, of Ohio, who took charge of 
the school in the Fall of 1849, was first 
confided this important charge. Mean- 
while, another building was erected in 
the North part of the city. Were Mr. 
McMynn, at present of Racine, and wide- 
ly known as an excellent teacher, first 
taught public school in Wisconsin. He 
afterwards removed to the larger edifice, 
in the South part, of which he had 
charge—we need not say, to the entire 
satisfaction of his patrons—for two years, 
when he removed to Racine, taking with 
him the regrets of all acquainted with 
him in Kenosha, together with the talents, 
experience and adaptation to the situa- 
tion, which have enabled him to make 
Racine schools—what they are. Under 
the administration of his predecessors, 
Messrs. Graves, Marks and Coe, and those 
who succeeded him, Messrs. Dewolf and 
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of it, the school attained a reputation 
which is, of itself, sufficient to show that 
jits friends did not in the least relax their 
|exertions. 

Within the last couple of years, the 
school buildings of the city were found 
totally inadequate to supply the demands 
\of the increasing population. To obviate 
ithis, during the past summer—having 
{previously adopted the Union School 
|System—an additional building, in size 
|75 by 50 fect, of the most durable and 
tasteful construction, comprising all the 
modern improvements, was erected.— 
Together with this, the old school build- 
ing has been thoroughly repaired, altered 
land decorated, such improvements being 
| adopted as their experience suggested, 
and the size of the house would permit. 
Furnaces of the most approved construc- 
tion have been placed in both these build- 
ings, furnishing a comfortable tempera- 
ture without the clatter and unsightly 
pipes necessary, if stoves were employed. 

We might descend more into particu- 
lars, but this article is already long; and, 
from what we have written, our readers 
will readily perceive that Kenosha is not 
to be left alone in the race, and that she 
is determined not to sully the laurels, 
which of right belong to the city, which 
first introduced Common Schools—pro- 
perly so called—into our noble State of 
Wisconsin. J. M. LL 





——— 


a The salary of Principal of a Boston 
Public School is $2400, with $100 addition per 
year, until it is $2800. The Principal of the 
High School of St. Louis receives $2200; of 
the High School of Chicago, $1500. Better 
that, than “$13 a month and board around.” 


Jas” By the Fourteenth Annual Report of 
the City of New York, it appears there are in 
the city 271 Schools, in which are taught 137,- 








the gentleman who at present has charge 


874 pupils, at a cost of $918,000. 
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WORK INTELLIGENTLY. 


work, we must understand two things, 
viz :—the object to be worked upon, and 
the design to be accomplished by it, or 
in other words, we must have a clear idea 
of the end to be attained. 

This is the case with all labor. The 
sculptor first studies carefuily the most; 
graceful forms, the fairest and most sym- | 
metrical models of beauty. Then when 
his ideal is fixed in his mind, he selects 
the rough block of marble, measures its 
dimensions, studies carefully the grain or 
strata, and endeavors to ascertain whether 
his ideal does really exist in that rough 
piece of rock. 

The engineer calculates the height of 
the mountains to be leveled, estimates the 
depth and breadth of the chasms to be 
spanned, or the distance in the solid 
granite through which the iron horse 
must force his way, uniting city with 
city, and hamlet with hamlet. These 
things he must understand fully before 
he is ready to make even a beginning. 

Thus it is with every business of life. 
It must be understood to be accomplish- 
ed. There must be close calculation, 
careful study, and at all times a full un- 
derstanding of the great end and object 
to be attained. ; 

How important then that the teacher, 
more than all others, should understand 
his work. The material upon which we 
act is mind; the breath of God; that 
which places man so far above all other 
creatures. And shall we not study this 
wonderful thing? Aye, study earnestly, 
thoughtfully, then work faithfully, and 
endeavor so to educate our pupils as to 
fit them to act well their part in the 
busy drama of life, as good and honest 


In order to realize the nature of any) 





members of society; as intelligent and 








faithful citizens, and above all as respon- 
sible beings.—L. L. Camp,in Conn. School 
Journal. 


Try AGAIN ; There Is No REMAINDER.— 
When I was a lad, just after I had 
commenced the puzzling study of arith. 
metic, I one day had occasion to seek the 
teacher's aid in solving a “ question.”— 
It was in Division, and cipher as I would, 
Icould not get an “answer without a 
remainder.” After “trying” for two 
long hours, I took my slate, marched up 
to the desk, and handed it to the teach- 
er. He looked at the work, said nota 
word, wrote something on the slate, and 
handed it back. Vexed and out of pa- 
tience with his cool indifference, I return- 
ed to my seat, and after indulging in 
some very rebellious thoughts against 
him, I read the writing. It was, ‘ 7ry 
again ; there is noremainder.” The si- 
lent but expressive sentence gave me 
more assurance than if he had spoken it 
a dozen times. It inspired me with con- 
fidence. I did try again, and again, and 
after repeated exertions I succeeded in 
obtaining a correct result, without a “‘re- 
mainder.” 


These six words were stamped indel- 
ibly upon my memory, and ever after- 
wards, when apparent diffculty stared me 
in the face in an undertaking, they re- 
curred tome. Right there before me— 
with my mind’s eye—I can see them on 
the slate, every word, every letter dis- 
tinctly, and I take fresh courage and “ try 
again.” Those words were the talisman 
to all I have ever accomplished. They 
are not cherished because of their author- 
ship. The crabbed little schoolmaster 
that wrote them was the least beloved by 
me of all my youthful instructors, and 
yet he wrote six words that are engraved 
on my heart. 
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Editorial Department, 


HOW SHALL I INTEREST MY PUPILS? 








E sure that unless you do, you will fail as a 
teacher. Feel that you are responsible for 
the progress of every child committed to your 
charge. Do not excuse yourself by charging 
indifference upon the parents or neglect of 
duty upon the District Board. Understand 
that you are to correct, as far as possible, all 
that has been amiss in the conduct of former 
teachers, as well as to advance the school. In 
short, do not complain. Study to feel an in- 
terest yourself. Enthusiasm is contagious. A 
teacher, in earnest, can do all things. Nothing 
will supply the want of a deep interest in the 
business of teaching. All cannot feel this, as 
all cannot paint or use the sculptor’s chisel, or 
write an epic—but let those, who cannot, seek 
some other calling. No man can teach except 
he be called. 
liest sense of the term, 
just, generous, kind and firm. 
nish the clearest evidence that his motives are 
disinterested, his objects noble. Ife must sym- 
pathize with the unfortunate, defend the de- 


He must be a man in the man- 
He must be educated, 
He must fur- 


fenceless, and show in his daily conduct those 
manly virtues, that children and youth so much 
admire. A child instinctively despises a mean 
act in a teacher. 
which the teacher may adopt we may mention 
the following: 


As to some of the means 


1. Show a rational interest in the studies of 
the school. 

Do not attempt to make the lessons so simple 
that recitation becomes a pastime. Show your 
pupils that effort is the price that all must pay 
for knowledge. Let them feel that, what is not 
striven for is not worthy of them. Inspire 
them with a conviction that the studies of 
school are important, and then all necessary 
labor is pleasant. Let them feel that there 
must be hard study, close attention and self- 
denial in school in order tu secure the objects of 
the school. Explain to them daily the relation 
between vigorous, persistent and intelligent 
effort and ultimate success,—tell them of diffi- 
culties surmounted, of obstacles overcome, of 
intellectual battles fought, of glories victorious 
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won. Make them feel that the noblest victories 
are those of the mind. Point out the relation 
|of success in study to future prosperity and 
happiness, and, in short, show them that the 
joan of the shool-room are the necessary 
| preparation for the future. 





2. Make the school-room attractive. 





Let there be no petulance or moroseness 


{there. Be in earnest,—let the movements of 


| teacher and pupil be active and still. Be ac- 
commodating and kind. Let the tone of voice 
and the manner of expression be such as will 
encourage the timid and restrain the wayward. 
Adorn the walls with works of taste and use, 
pictures, busts, maps and charts. Let the 
school-room be kept scrupulously neat and 
clean. Make it seem like home. Allow no 
boisterous conversation, no rude playing in it. 
Let it be sacred to what improves, refines and 
educates. 

3. Manifest an interest in the recreations of 
the pupils. 

Go to the play-ground,—run, jump and play 
at ball, or engage in any sport you can com- 
mend. “Be familiar, but by no means vulgar.” 
Give evidence that you feel an interest in the 
enjoyment of your pupils, and you will secure 
their friendship. Every teacher should study 
| to understand what sports and games are pro- 
per for the play-ground, and thus be qualified 
to direct there as well as in the school-room. 

4. Cultivate the moral powers of your pupils. 

Show them the importance of living fer 
some object truly good. You cannot interest 
or benefit those who have no rational ideas of 
the end of life. Show your pupils that God 
has inseparably joined goodness and happiness» 
and that to expect the one without the other is 
folly. A school is as dependent upon its moral 
tone for success, as a community. Reverence 
the truth in all you say and do, and act and 
feel. Let scholars feel how mean it is to utter 
oractalie. In all your teaching, teach the 
truth,—never make a rash prom:se, but fulfill 
to the letter every one you make. Cordially, 
and without cant or hypocrisy recognize the 
claims of the Creator upon the obedience and 
love of all men. Cherish all those virtues that 
adorn and beautify a noble, generous, manly 
life. Hold good men up as models for imita- 
tion and as objects for respect. Without a 
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h is in favor of | voice proper, id’ in short, let the popil feel 


public opinion in school, whie 
virtue and good order, the school is an unmiti-| i that he is engaged in an important exercise. 
gated curse. | 7. Let the exercises of the hook be occasion- 
oo. ---— lally varied by examples proposed by the pupils 


INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC, orthe teacher, Let there be a weekly exami- 
jnution; divide the class, and let one part ques- 


aT St ee 


: , Ps the other under such restrictions as the 
In a majority of our schools this branch o teacher may impose. 
8. Avoid dullness; let there be life in all 
> tone The eaus Fite neclee ay bein-| . 

ly taught. The cause of its neglect may bein that i is done. If the interest flags, stop and 
difference on the part of parents and pupils, on | 14 9 moment, and then go on with redoubled 
account of not understanding the benefit to be | 
derived from it, or the ignorance of the teacher. | Each teacher will adapt his instruction to 

No study is more important, and none requires 


study is either entirely neglected or mene) 


j energy . 


; Intel. | jthe peculiar wants of his class, of course, so 
cater care he part of theteacher. Intel- 

greater care on the part of thete | that no very definite directions can be given. 
lectual Arithmetic calls into exercise more fa- | Ps 


urents sometimes object to the introduction of 
culties than any other branch. It develops! 


' this branch into school. Under such cireum- 
IR I M > . . s utmost! ° ° 
discriminating power, which is of the utmost’ + noes, Jet the teacher be forbearing and ex- 
importance. It exercises the reasoning powers, plain the matter, and we are confident that 


keeping constantly in view the relation be-| ayy person qualified to teach it, can convince 


a -2use f »ffece ti arts thatstreng = ° : . 

tween cause and effect. It imparts that strength | ayy parent of its importance in a short time. 
» mind which enables its posses suc- De 

to the mind which enables its possessor to suc-!76¢ those who have neglected this important 

cessfully pursue any other branch of study, and 


if properly taught it becomes Rhetoric, Logic| anything: depends the prosperity of a school 


branch think of this subject, for upon scarcely 
and Grammar as well as Arithmetic. | more thas upon thin. 

Every scholar who is more than seven yours e 
of age ought to recite daily in this study until | Rey. M. P. Kinney, for several years past 
he has mastered some good work, and has ac- connected with the schools of this city as Su- 
quired the power of concentrating his faculties perintendent, has resigned. At the charter 


upon any given subject, and of ees 
| 


some experience and observation : i has been unanimously chesen ; both politi- 


election of 1853, he was elected to this office 
it. We propose a few suggestions, the result of | against a strong opposition, since which time 
1, Assign such a lesson from the book as the | cal parties thus endorsing his official action.— 


class can become familiar with, before the time| Much of the prosperity of the Racine schools 
i 


ger an jis due to the intelligent and efficient manner in 
2. Allow the class to have no books during | which he has performed his duties, At the 
recitation. time he became Superintendent, the schools 


3. Read the question once carefully, or if it} were unorganized, and few places in the State 
is long, twice, and then call on some member | were more poorly provided with good school 
of the class to enunciate it. Let this be done}accommodations, Under a school law con- 
in good taste both as regards Grammar and |fessedly imperfect, the affairs have been so ad- 
Rhetoric. ministered as to develop in the minds of com- 

4, Allow a minute for thought, and then let;munity a lasting confidence in the Union 
those who think they have a correet answer, | School system. We presume few men, in the 
indicate it by rising, or by raising the hand. | ateshatibe of difficult duties, have made more 

5. Call upon some scholar for his answer, | friends and so few enemies. This has resulted 
and the solution of the question. Let him/from a firm, conscientious discharge of duty, 
commence, and let others “ take it up,” so that} without fear or favor. 
the attention of all may be secured, and the} In his intercourse with teachers, Mr. Kinney 
explanation understood. has been fortunate, securing their respect in all 





6. Let the reasoning be most rigid, the at-|cases, and in most a warm regard. They will 
tention fixed, the language correct, the tone of! regret the circumstances that required his re- | 
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. . . ° | ° e . ° 
signation. Among them he will find his warm-| land, moving forward in the line of daty, just- 


est friends. hy regarding the cause in which they are’en- 
We understand that duties towards the! gaged as second to none in importance. Mere | 
church of which be is pastor, as well as declin-| political triumphs are of little account, if pros- } 
ing health, have made it necessary for him to perity attends our nation in the future as it has | 
withdraw his official connection, though we;in the past, it will be asa result not of party | 
trust not his interest, from the Public Schools. | Stecess, but of education. As our limits ex- 
jtend, as we develop our material forces, we 
VISIT Tue PARENTS. | must develop our intellectual and moral also, 
a jor we perish. } 
— 


TracuERs are not acquainted with the pa- NQUALIFIED TEACHERS. 
rents of pupils,as a general thing, and thus 


labor often at great disadvantage. ‘ When we 
went boarding round,” we became acquainted,’ I will tell you what I think of the capabili- 


and this was one of the redeeming features of ties of an ignorant or unqualified Teacher. 

the itinerating, lodging system. A teacher; At the other end of a long street in our 
should visit the homes of his pupils. Few | town, there stands a respectable looking build- 
parents will fail to welcome the teacher of their | ing, as wide as long—and not very long either, 
children. If he be a true gentleman, he will, over the door of which a white wooden sign 
alway be weleome. Without an aequaintance| tells you that within a grocery is kept by Mr. 
with the parents, we almost inevitably fail to, W. Brown. : 
secure their co-operation, and we are more Now, Mr. W. Brown was born in a county 
liable to suffer from misrepresentation or mis-| town, and bred a cooper: a very excellent bar- 
take. Pupils will be less inclined to respect rel, too, he could make. But it oceurred to 
those who are not well spoken of at home. Be-| Mr. Brown, once of a day, that the coopering 
sides we may by a little exertion make our in- ltrade was a hard profession to follow, and 
fluence felt for good in promoting ail the im-|straightway he concluded to throw up the old 
portant interests of community. By becoming! business, and go into something at which he 


! . . ~ ' 
nequainted we become more influential in ad-| might more easily earn the bread for Mrs. | 
vancing those educational objects that we may | Brown and little Katy, than at the old tune of | 

rive and shave. | 


have in view. i 
The teacher ean with propriety eall upon ee, The result of this proceeding was the grocery 
parents of his pupils, and thus take the initie- Serene The usual varieties of the trade are 
tive in forming an acyuaintance—and custom | to be found in Mr. Brown's establishment, The 
makes it his duty to do so—most of the diffi- | first impression that settles upon a customer on 
culties of school may be prevented by a gener al jente ring, is that of hot weather and codfish.— 
acquaintance in the district. In ten years ex-| To be sure the season of the year calls for the 
perience we find no instance of serious dificulty ' weather, and Mr. Brown's codfishes have flound- 
with a pupil, with whose parents we were ac-| ered themselves into a pile on the floor at the 
back end, between the molasses and lamp-oil. 
: = Ilis cheese, the forlorn little piece left by the 
TEACHERS’ Ns STITUTES. | flies, has tented itself down on the counter in 


quainted, 


the shadow of a log-pen made of tubacco.— 


Since the publication of our last number, | Several specimens of herring have quietly 


Teachers’ Institutes have been held in various | moored themselves on his shelves, to enjoy the 
parts of the State. We publish the proceed- mingled sweets of his raisins and his candy. A 
ings so far as they have reached us. We will| quantity of starch has hid itself in a box under 
the shelves, but is yet a prey to the rats and 


Sugarswhite, brown and black have 





thank our friends to send us an account of mT 
educational gatherings for publication. mice. 

It is cheering to see the friends of education, | hived themselves in barrels under a board, for 
amid the excitement that now surges over our | better protection from a stack of bar soap which 
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seems intent on not obeying the laws of gra-| hearts and the brains of the children than Mrs. 
vitation. His butter has packed itself away in| O’Driscoll’s butter would be to their stomachs, 
a patent pail, on the other side, in company |and their manners are as unseemly and as un- 
with some pumpkins and cabbages. Mrs. 0’-| cared for as those of the Grocer Brown’s black 
Deiscoll couldn’t sell her butter down town for|dog Growler. Such persons, when they go into 
the highest price, so ‘‘to be sure she’d thrade|the school-room, undertake to teach things they 
it wid Misther Brown; he’s sich a nice mand, | never knew themselves, and to train precious 
and don’t find fault.” little children in qualities of heart and soul 
Tea, coffee and crackers, with the usual va- which they never themselves practiced or ap- 
rieties of pepper, spice, salt and saleratus are| preciated. A slovenly, incompetent teacher 
to be found in the several departments of Mr.| should not be allowed the charge of a school 
Brown's grocery. On the front window several|one day. He should be turned out to be a 


ancient lemons lay basking in the sun, while{¢lerk, grocer, cooper, ditch digger, or to star- 








just behind the door a pile of feeble looking, vation. WAYSIDE. 
onions and beets are dozing in the friendly = - : 

shade of a potatoe barrel; a cow-bell dangles ITEMS. 

from a nail upon one side, the clock ticks from | ae 


its she he 2 Mr. rn’ ‘| : : 
it en on the other, and Mr. Brown’s black pa An Educational Convention was called 
dog, Growler, stalks up and down between, | 


: : : |to meet at Mineral Point, on the 14th inst.— 
scenting the heels of his customers’ boots. ee ‘ 

Now thie i 3 Sia iiabiaiel Our friends in that place are making efforts to 

Now this 18 a genuine grocery. ir. Brown | elevate the Public Schools. We visited them 


is a well dressed man, and sells cheap. | s 
jabout a ye r0, . , 
But would you send Fanny there to buy Pe ny a ana Sy penne 


’ that “something ought to be done.” i 
butter for her biscuit, or cheese for your tea- — aiden mane 


the past 
table. Would you put William there an ap- 6 ina much has besn done to arouse 
‘ : : i 5 public attention, and we hope soon to hear that 
prentice to learn the Grocer’s business? Why 


~ : : a: Mineral Point is to realize the benefits that re- 
phd Gh: ies Denes genes |S ” neat} sult from a good system of Public Schools.— 
and tidy, your stomach quakes at the thought) yy, sins siaaeig Rental: Widens Wiese 
of eatables coming from his place; and he has a ee ee ee 
neither system, energy or knowledge of busi- 
ness in him to impart to others. You want 


cuniary enterprise, twenty thousand dollars 
could be well invested, while the direct bene- 
fits in intellectuality and morality, would be 


your boy to acquire correct business habits, |. 
y boy t 1 ’| inealeulable. 


and you will have him under the example of a pe 
correct and thorough businessman. Precisely.| Z#¥" We understand that the Teachers of 

But suppose Mr. Brown were keeping school | Jefferson county, at their late meeting at Wa- 
in your neighborhood, wouldn't you send Fanny | tertown, had a very pleasant and profitable 
and William to him? Why! Couldn't he/scssion. We regret that we have not received 





teach them reading, spelling and arithmetic,)the proceedings. It would xdd much to the 


and train them into systematic modes of think-| interest of our Journal, if the Secretaries of 
ing, neatness of person, gentleness of disposi-| the different County Associations, would send 
tion, quickness of action, and clearness of per- us a copy of the proceedings at as early a day 
ception, any better than he could your son in as practicable. We cheerfully publish all that 
the modes of packing away articles, marking} is sent of an Educational characier. 

the parcels, keeping the accounts, and selling | man 

a? We notice that the people of Wausha- 


the wares of a grocery? He can’t indeed, 
ra county are awake. An Educational Con- 


Mr. Brown's school will be just like Mr.} ; 
vention was called, to meet on the $d inst. 


but we have not received the proceedings yet. 
In, all parts of our State the Teachers are 
moving. The Northern part of the State 
is particularly active in holding Institutes, and 


Brown’s grocery. You can tell it by a glance 
through the door. The very air will have a 
codfish taint. Everything is sdipshod. The 
discipline is slipshod, the recitations arc slip- 
shod, the books and the studies of the school 
are rendered vastly more a disrelish to the'in arousing public attention. 
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To tHe Most Wortny.—The Wesleyan 
University, at Middleton, Conn., recently con- 
ferred L. L. D. on Daniel Chace, who has 
taught a good school for a quarter of a centu- 
ry. Brown University, at the last Commence- 
ment, conferred L. L. D. upon John Kingsbu- 
ry, of Providence, who has been a Teacher for 
thirty years. Such honors are a little too com- 
mon, but we are glad to see them bestowed up- 
on worthy men. 





Massacuvsetts State Rerorm Scnoor 
ror Bors.—This School at present numbers 
570 boys, of whom 140 work on the farm, 120 
manufacture shoes, 116 sew and knit, 60 make 
cane seats, while the others are employed in 
the various departments of the Institution.— 
Massachusetts educates all her children. 


State Rerorw Scuoor ror Girts, at LAn- 
CASTER, MAss.—The exercises connected with 
the opening of this Institution, took place on 
the 27th of August. It is designed for the 
reformation of girls between the ages of seven 
and sixteen. 





j#- The New Hampshire Journal of Edu- 
cation will soon be published by the State As- 
sociation. Friends of Education in N, Hamp- 
shire are making great effort to advance the 
cause, 


J&R The people of Monroe, Greene county, 
are making an effort to erect a School edifice, 
to cost about $10,000. 
dertakings. 





Success to all such un- 


7 MARRIED, at Racine, on the 5th inst., 
Mr. 0. D. W. Rosryson to Miss ELvira SEARLE, 
teacher in the Racine High School. 


Je-P We regret to hear that Mr. Geo. Me- 
Whorter, Principal of Ist Ward School, Mil 
waukee, was seriously injured a few days since, 
by a fall from an embankment where the street 
had been lately graded. We hope to hear of 
his speedy recovery. 


gaz- Janes CrvurksHank has been appoint- 
ed Resident Editor of the New York Teacher, 
in place of A. Wilder, who has become one of 
the Editors of the Journal of Education and 
College Review. 


BOOK TABLE. 

Coryetr’s Hian Scnoo, Grograpay.— 
This volume completes Cornell’s series of Geo- 
graphies. The claims of this work to public 
favor are 

1. It is arranged on a truly inductive sys- 
em. 

2. Its arrangement is clear and practical. 

3. It is interesting. 

4. It avoids on the one hand multiplicity of 
facts, and on the other a meager outline of the 


iad 


subject. 

5. It embraces a system of Reviews. 

6. It embraces recent explorations and sta- 
tisties. 

It is creditable to the House that publishes 
it, and we think it will be found adapted to the 
wants of our High Schools. The improve- 
ments made during the last few years in text- 
books on Geography have been great, and this 
series embraces a large share of them. Pub- 
lished by D,. Appleton & Co., 346 and 348 
Broagway, New York. 

Tate's Pamosopuy.—This work by Prof. 
Tate, of the Kneller Training College, England, 
is admirably adapted to High Schools and 
It has passed the ordeal of criti- 
cism in England, and we feel no hesitation in 
commending it in the strongest terms. In ad- 
dition to the subjects embraced under the head 
of Natural Philosophy, there is a fine treatise 


Academies. 


on Experimental Chemistry and an exposition 
of those principles that relate to agriculture.— 
In 
many of our country schools neither time nor 


This we regard as a desirable feature. 





| means admit of special attention to agricultural 
| Cheinistry, but with this work a taste may be 
j} formed and such knowledge may be gained as 
| will be of great value. The part on Astronomy 
}and the use of Globes we regard as of a special 
, interest to teachers. 
| The whole work has been revised by C. S. 
CartTEE, Principal of Harvard School, Charles- 
| town, Mass., and is published by the enterpris- 
ing House of Tickling, Swan & Brown, Boston. 
| Pexton’s OutLtine MAprs.—We wish to call 
lattention to the advertisement of J. H. Roure, 
| who offers great inducements to District Boards 


to purchase Pelton’s Outline Maps. These 





maps are so well known and so gencrally ap- 
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: | 
proved by teachers, that it is not necessary to | 
speak particularly of their merits. Every} 


school in the State should be furnished with a 


set, and it will be well for teachers to direct at-| 


tention to them. These Maps are not only | 
useful in teaching Geography, but they are or-| 
namental, adding much to the appexrance of| 
the school-room, when hung on the walls. We) 
can assure our friends that they will find Mr. | 
Rolfe doing all he promises, in an honorable | 
manner. | 

Nortu Canonia.—We have received the! 
first number of the North Carolina Sehool} 
Journal, edited by Hon. C. 8. Winry, Super- 
intendent of Schools. In 1840 with a popwe- 
tion of 755,419 the attendance upon the schools 
was less than 20,090, while in 1856 with a 
population of less than 1,000,000, the attend- 
ance was about 140,000. That is what we call 
progress, Let the light shine. The surest 
guarantee we can have of the continuance of! 
our national prosperity is the establishment of} 
asystem of Publie Instruction in each State. ! 
This is what will *‘save the Union,” andy let 
us add, we believe nothing else will. 

Davies’ University AnitiMetic.—We will 
only say in regard to this work, that after read- | 





ing it with some attention, we concluded to put | 
3 : | 
it to the only trne test for a school book—that | 
is, use in the school-room—which we have done ; 


1 
with the most satisfactory result. In arrange-| 


ment it is philosophical, in definitions clear} 


and exact, in illustration admirable, and in the} 
selection of questions all that a teacher can | 
expect. 

We would call the special attention of teach- 
ers—those who want a book as an instrument, | 
with which to do good work—to this treatise, | 
the result of years of toil and experience, on 
the part of a good teacher. Published by A. 
S. Barnea & Co., New York. 

Sanpers’ High Scnoor ReEApER.—We ex- 
pected a first rate reader, when the announce- 
ment was made that a High School Reader was 
in course of preparation by the Author of 
Sanders’ Series, and we have not been disap- 
pointed. The reputation this series has acquir- 
ed, is a guarantee of its worth, and we think 
the last of the series will enhance that reputa- 
tion. Published by Ivison & Phinney, New 
York. 








Above we have a cut of a Globe manufactur- 
ed by Merriam, Moorr & Co., Troy, New 
York, which for correctness, beauty of finish, 
mounting and durability, we have never seen 
surpasssd. These Globes are rapidly gaining 
their way to public fayor—and we would di- 
rect particular attention to them. Few of our 
schools are supplied with this very necessary 
article, and yet nothing ix more important.— 
The amount of useful instruction which may be 
given by aid of a Globe, and the variety of 
problems that may be solved with it, make it 
one of the first articles of apparatus that should 
be purchased. It seems a waste of money to 
employ teachers to make a vain effort to teach 
Geography without a Terrestrial Globe and a 
set of Outline Maps. 
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